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THE NATURE OF AESTHETICS 
V. Tejera 


The non-Theorist is something incredible and astounding to 
modern man. 
NIETZSCHE 


To att who have undertaken it teaching is an exciting experience, yet 
‘education’, as Emerson many years ago said, is too often a dull subject; 
so ‘aesthetics’, which is about some of the most exciting things humanity 
has done, needs redeeming from the dreariness which has invaded great 
parts of it. Perhaps the most important reason for this is that ‘aesthetics’ 
has hardly yet understood itself, what it is supposed to be, or supposed 
to be doing. Where a great many studies begin with the question: 
‘What is art?’ we will, therefore, begin with the question: ‘What is 
aesthetics?’ 

I hardly need to say that, in part, we shall find out what ‘aesthetics’ 
is by doing some, that is to say by philosophising about art. Reasons will 
emerge shortly for speaking of the philosophy of art rather than of 
‘aesthetics’. In philosophising about art we shall, of course, have to ask 
among other things: “What is art?’ But the question about the nature of 
the inquiry into art is logically prior to the question about art, since the 
answer to the first can beg the second. Also, once we have understood 
what we’re doing when trying to answer the question: “What is art?’ 
we shall the better be able to answer it. 

But in granting priority to the job of defining ‘aesthetics’ I am making 
some other assumptions. I am, that is, supposing that definition, and the 
problems it involves, are the responsibility of philosophy. I am also 
supposing that it is up to the philosophy of art, rather than to art itself, 
to state what art is. Art exhibits what it is and does what it does, but it does 
not actually state what it is or does. Art is often reflexive, but it is 
seldom verbally reflexive in the full sense of commenting upon itself. 
The cases in which it is will of course become sources for our thinking 
about art. But the only discipline that is necessarily reflexive is philosophy, 
and upon it will devolve the challenge and rewards of attempting a 
statement of the nature and function of art. 
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THE NATURE OF AESTHETICS 


WHAT IS AESTHETICS? 


It must now be noticed that the form of words habitually used to frame 
this main question may well be misleading or partial. Why should the 
definition of art take on the form of an answer to the question “What is 
x?’ Why shouldn’t it equally well correspond to a philosophical inquiry 
into ‘What does art do?’ or ‘What is the function of art?’ or again “Why 
do we call art the processes, the powers, the qualities, and the things 
which we do call art?’ 


“What is x?’ is taxonomic and calls, characteristically, for a classifica- 
tion of x. It becomes a fair question whether an approach borrowed from 
biology and zoology is the most apt for the study of art. Some of the 
time, moreover, ‘What is x?’ assumes that x is a thing, or that x’s are 
things sharing a single common attribute or distinctive set of properties 
(the ‘essence’ or the ‘usage’) reference to which will define the class of 
x’s. This tendency is based on the supposition that ‘kinds’ as such exist 
in reality, or, that the world is in fact divided along the lines of conjoined 
sets of characteristics. This approach also treats the world itself as a 
thing-with-attributes. Applied to art, then, this interrogative form begs 
the question of whether art is a thing with attributes; art might turn 
out to be something else. At other times, however, it appears to be 
agreed that the classification developed is merely a matter of convenience 
without any compelling logical meaning, that definition is purely nominal 
and an arbitrary convention about the usage of a word. But think what a 
clamour of confusion would arise in the arts, among unscrupulous 
dealers, promoter-critics, would-be artists, and self-appointed jurors 
if the definition of art were merely nominal and only a matter of no-one- 
knows-whose practical convenience! 


On this approach it would become imperative, and there is no a 
priori reason why it should not be possible, to find an objective basis for 
classification. The discovery of progress or change in techniques of 
creation, simultaneously with the plotting of changes of interest which 
motivate their use, as a function of human needs, in conjunction with an 
exhaustive understanding of the latter would—theoretically—institute 
an objective basis. But in the absence of the requisite combination and 
fulness of technical, cultural, and anthropological knowledge _ this 
remains a long term programme. And there is reason to believe that 
there will, in any case, always be disagreement on candidates for classifica- 
tion as art. On the basis of the observation that new and genuine art 
always confounds the established understanding of what art is and always 
takes at least a generation to be classified as art, we should be wary 
of the taxonomic approach. 
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V. TEJERA 


IS AESTHETICS A THEORETICAL STUDY? 

Worse, any agreement would be the result of theoretical and purely 
logical disputations that would surely be nugatory in the end. And that 
precisely is the philosophical rub: that this interrogative (“What is art?’) 
is taken as a theoretical question. The point, in connection with the 
arts, is that should these turn out to be primarily matters of practice, 
say, or of the exercise of a kind of understanding other than theoretical, 
then a theory of art, as theory, would possess no adequate checks on, or 
control over, its relevance to the practice or experience about which it 
was theorizing. So we are brought back to the previous question what 
sort of a study, then, is the study of art, what does it do, and how does it 
happen? I would venture that in answering this question our best help 
will come from roughly three different sources, namely, the history of 
‘aesthetics,’ classifications of the sciences, and consideration of the 
subject matter itself of the philosophy of art. In the order of discovery 
as distinct from the logical order, this subject matter comes first, of 
course ; there would be no study of art if there were no art to study. 


NOT ALL KNOWLEDGE IS THEORETICAL 

Classifications of the sciences in our time appear, on the whole, 
to be a matter of parcelling out different areas which it is assumed are 
to be investigated in much the same way. We seem to have lost the sense 
that different sciences might not be the same in the amount of system 
or degree of explicitness of which they are capable, or that they might 
in fact differ in kind from other sciences. This is due to the speculative 
bias of Western civilization which, since before Aristotle, has preferred 
and developed the sciences which he called theoretical and which today 
are called deductive. Aristotle himself, however, did distinguish—as we 
do not—different kinds of science. For him, all intellectual activities 
(pasa dianoia) divided into three kinds, theoretical knowledge or science 
(theoretike episteme), practical (praktike) knowledge or science, and 
productive or poetical (poietike) knowledge or science (Metaphysics 
A.1025b25). I have translated Aristotle’s term episteme as ‘science’ or 
‘knowledge’; so the point must be made that the last two kinds of 
knowledge are not, for Aristotle, ‘sciences’ in the sense of ‘theories’. 
But they are knowledges, though not theoretical knowledges. 

As Joachim pointed out, the modern philosopher generally thinks of 
ethics as the theory of conduct or right action. And he thinks of ‘aesthetics’ 
as the theory of artistic production or creation. But, in Aristotle’s analysis, 
this would only have made them subdivisions of the first kind of science, 
of theoretical or speculative knowledge, whereas in fact Aristotle’s finding 
was of three separate kinds of knowledge. The strange thing is that he 
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would seem to have separated them too sharply, since this separation, 
in combination with the Greek notion of the superiority of, and happiness 
to be found in, contemplation or detached reflection (theoreo, skeptomai), 
has been largely responsible for the subsequent bias of most thought in 
the West towards what a thing is, rather than towards what a thing does, 
or how it comes to be. 

Interestingly, when in the Renaissance inquiry turned its attention, 
from what and why it is, to how a thing works this improvement was 
in fact still a theoretical refinement. Outside of the renewed emphasis on 
observation it was a question of replacing syllogistic deduction with 
mathematical deduction, so that interest was really in how to predict 
mathematically the behaviour of a thing. The notion of a practical or 
productive science had so much been neglected in learned circles (there 
were exceptions, however, like Pomponazzi of Padua), that the revolt 
against scholastic theorizing was actually a return to the bosom of the 
archmathematician Pythagoras and to the archcontemplator Plato. The 
irony is, as the reader knows, that Aristotle had already classified, as the 
subdivisions of theoretical science or speculative philosophy (philosophiai 
theoretikai), mathematics and physics along with theology (Metaph.E.1. 
1026a) ! 

In contrast to these Aristotle had understood that poetics is a technique 
or art of poetry, not a theory of it. In the sphere of production at least, 
as in the sphere of action, Aristotle was this much a pragmatist that he 
understood knowledge to be inseparable from the power (dynamis) to 
make (poiein) and to do (prattein). The moral of the story, so far, is 
that in the sphere of art what is wanted is not a theoretical knowledge of 
art but some sort of an intimacy with the subject matter which, while 
it may not always lead to original production, will properly lead to the 
enjoyment and understanding of art. 


‘THEORY’ A LIMITING CONCEPT 

Perhaps the distinction I intend can be clarified as follows. A 
theoretical science may informally be defined as one in which under- 
standing the theory results in immediate mastery of the science, approxi- 
mately as in pure mathematics or symbolic logic. However, even in these 
sciences actual mastery only comes with problem-solving or practice; 
and many a presumptive theorem, empirically ‘discovered’, remains 
unproven. The truth will out that, in the end, the sciences are so many 
arts of investigation, analysis, or construction. For it may be doubted 
that purely theoretical knowledge is knowledge about anything at all. 
This becomes especially clear if we take pure mathematics as our model 
of a theoretical science. There is such a thing, of course, as knowledge 
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V. TEJERA 


of mathematics, but knowledge of mathematics is only knowledge about 
the deductive development of symbolic systems. All this, to be sure, 
can only be said on the old assumption, due to the theoreticist prejudice 
| am attacking, that there is actually such a thing separable in reality as 
theoretical knowledge. The truth of the matter seems to be, rather, that 
it is a never realised limiting concept, implicit in the deductive phases 
of the sciences, which tends to get hypostatized as attention becomes 
absorbed by the logical structure of the sciences. 

On the other hand, at the (lower, less formal) level on which theory 
consists of generalizations about the subject matter of the discipline 
which go beyond the discipline itself, theory can provide a kind of 
understanding of art. That is to say, the philosophy of art can create a 
more general perspective within which to contextualize the arts and by 
means of which they can be related to activities and products that are 
not art. We may refer again to the example of Aristotle’s Poetics and its 
place in his philosophy as a whole to show that, on the one hand, theory 
can be relevant but that, on the other, the study of poetic drama is a 
non-theoretical discipline. We ourselves would always reserve the right 
to make as many such interdisciplinary, or metaphysical, generalizations 
about art as are felt to be relevant. The point remains that in such state- 
ments we will be talking theory not art, we will be doing some meta- 
physics or first philosophy rather than aesthetics. 


AESTHETICS AS THE POETICS OF ART 

And here we must clarify what we mean by ‘aesthetics’ since I will 
be using the term in a sense somewhat different from the ‘traditional’. 
| would wish the term to stand in the same relation to art as poetics 
(the art or technique of poetry, or talk about poetry making and reading) 
stands to poetry and its enjoyment; in the same relation as talk of 
composing and listening stands to music, as talk of painting and seeing 
stands to paintings, and not the relationship in which the theory of 
poetry, musicology, and ‘aesthetics’ in the old sense, stand, respectively, 
to poetry, music, and what used to be called the ‘fine arts.’ 

This old sense of ‘aesthetics’ is very sharply given by Bosanquet in the 
first sentence of the preface to his history of aesthetics. ‘Aesthetic 
theory is a branch of philosophy, and exists for the sake of knowledge 
and not as a guide to practice.’ This is an extraordinary statement; 
almost everything is wrong with it. It is as misconceived as if a literary 
agent were also to write a 500 page book on literature as a branch of 
business and offer the theory of his business as the theory of literature 
and as a kind of knowledge which was yet not a guide to practice, 
(the practice of what one wonders). The bafflement comes from the 
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false alternative, or exaggerated dualism, between knowledge and 
practice. There is no scientific knowledge that is not somehow practical 
and no scientific practice that is not in some way knowledgeable. 
Bosanquet, and the tradition he worked in, seem to think, further, that 
all knowledge is always theoretical; but in this they are not alone to 
blame, as I have pointed out. Here the whole Western intellectual 
tradition is at fault. 

Another basic difficulty with the traditional concept ‘aesthetics’ is 
that, as it has usually been defined, it is both too broad and too narrow, 
If it is the theory of beauty it must study, more than the arts, the nature 
and the human nature where beauty also has a locus. But it will, at the 
same time, have neglected all the qualities other than beauty which the 
arts exhibit. If it is the theory of art, it will have still to relate art to 
other activities which we do not call art but which will throw light on 
it, as, for example, science and craft. In the past it has, nonetheless, 
tended to neglect the aesthetic, or better, the creative substrate that 
pervades human existence. 

It is no wonder that some philosophers have been in the position to 
claim, with justice, that there is no such thing as ‘aesthetics.’ While with 
equal justice, others have been able to claim that ‘aesthetics’ is the most 
basic of all studies because about the most basic facts of human behaviour. 
Needless to say, in the latter case, the study would have lost as much 
specificity as it failed to attain in the former. So that, on the understanding 
that ‘aesthetics’ is a theory, there is indeed no such separate study as 
aesthetics. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART IS 
BOTH FOUNDATIONAL AND TECHNICAL 

Since there is, nonetheless, a subject matter to be in some way 
studied, it would seem preferable to speak of the philosophy of art. 
For the ways in which philosophy considers a subject matter are, 
characteristically, diverse. At the frontiers of a subject it is, for instance, 
likely to be technical, i.e. indistinguishable from the discipline it is 
trying to clarify. Or, alternatively, it will be speculative in extrapolation. 
About the foundations of a subject it is likely to be theoretical in another 
way, i.c. systematically. Or again, it can be analytical of generic key 
concepts in a discipline or of characteristic terminology. Philosophy 
likes to point to both human and interdisciplinary applications of 
specialized activities or new knowledges. It is likely, in particular, to be 
technical in another way, namely, in providing knowledge of acquaintance 
with the basis of any human activity, in distinction from the theoretical 
grounds for this activity. 
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V. TEJERA 


The state of the question forces us to grant that the philosophy of art 
must inquire after the assumptions on the basis of which works get 
created: and that to understand or enjoy works on the basis of any other 
assumptions, as those of physics or psychoanalysis, is to misunderstand 
and not appreciate them as art. Next, it will also be insisted on today, 
the philosophy of art must include the theory of criticism though it will 
remain distinguished from it, as follows. The philosophy of art includes 
it in that it investigates the basis of critical statements; but it differs 
from the theory of criticism, whose subject matter is critical statements, 
in having art—like criticism itself—for its subject matter. We must 
try in the present case to become intimate with art on the basis of its 
assumptions, those inherent in its mode of creation, not seek to ‘under- 
stand’ it on the basis of assumptions that serve to organize other subject 
matters!. This has been the misunderstanding of most aesthetics in the 
past. Of course, there is a sense in which the kind of intimacy or know- 
ledge of acquaintance which I am envisaging will remain ‘theoretical’ 
as long as it does not issue in material works of art. But such knowledge 
will at least not be misleading, it will not be anti-artistic or impertinent. 
And, it will, again in its way, be practical: for it will profoundly affect 
the conduct and the accomplishments of those who have such knowledge. 
In short, the philosophy of art will be concerned with both the creative 
act as an element in the experience of art and with creativity as a part 


of life. 


PHILOSOPHY AS AVOIDANCE OF THE 
REDUCTIVE FALLACY 

Let us, then, for the time being be content with the term ‘philosophy 
of art.’ Among other things this term will symbolise both our emancipa- 
tion from the compulsion to be only ‘theoretical’, as well as our freedom 
from partisan or otherwise unexamined commitment to any single 
given method or any single given set of categories, such as e.g. psycholo- 
gical, archaeological, or those of a single school of philosophy. On the 
positive side the term will stand for our willingness to understand 
philosophy pluralistically, to recognize further that its approach may 
range all the way from the literal to the metaphorical, from the theoretical 
to the technical, from being detached to being involved, etc; and that 
whatever approach it takes it must avoid, so far as is possible to intelligence, 
the over-all self-contrariety of being reductive. In the special sciences 
analysis is justifiedly reductive, because it is so for a special purpose. 
When philosophy engages in logical analysis it is being logically or 
formally or lexically reductive, but philosophical inquiry is much more 
than logical analysis. In non-Positivist usage there is no consecrated or 
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accepted synonym for the adjective ‘philosophical’ in the expression 


‘philosophical analysis’. 


But ‘contextualist’, or ‘symbiotic’, or even 


‘non-reductive’ itself would be good candidates where the intention is 
in the first place to clarify, in the second to give perspective or establish 
contexts, and in the third to restore to wholeness both the parts of 
abstracted subject matter being considered and the fragmented experience 
or lives into which they enter. 


1 


REFERENCE 


Cf. Willem de Kooning: ‘The 
space of science—the space of the 
physicists—I am truly bored with by 
now.’ (The New American Painting, 
Museum of Modern Art, N.Y.1959). 
The mathematical concept which 
serves to organize the results of 
astrophysical inquiry, like the con- 
ventional ‘space’ of perspective geo- 
metry, has indeed failed of explana- 
tory value with regard, for instance, 
to modern painting. The former 
concept, so far as it helped to pry us 
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loose from attachment to the 
latter, did act to promote sympathy 
for twentieth century painting. But it 
is obvious that artistic design cannot 
be developed or explained mathe- 
matically. ‘It will take a long time,’ 
Dewey once wrote, ‘to ween intel- 
lectuals from the notion that human 
subject matter can be scientifically 
treated by reduction to the terms of 
physical science.’ (Journal of the 
History of Ideas, Vol. xx, No. 4, 
p.576). 
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THE IDEA OF LITERATURE 


G. P. Henderson 


THE WORD ‘literature’ is often used in an honorific sense. A course in 
English Literature would hardly be expected to contain anything not 
‘worth-while’. We speak approvingly about ‘works of literature’; we 
often suggest that philosophical or historical works, for example (Plato’s 
Phaedo and Gibbon’s Decline and Fall come to mind), can be read as pure 
literature independently of our final verdict as to their philosophical or 
historical merits!. Donne’s sermons, surely, can now be nothing but 
works of literature—but to say this of them is to say a great deal. 
‘Literature’, ‘literary’, and allied terms, just because they have this 
common approbatory use, can also be employed to pillory. Hume’s 
Enquiries are more literary in character (more in the nature of literary 
set-pieces) than the Treatise: to say this is to offer them dispraise. ‘I am 
no man of letters’, one might say, no doctor . . . otiosus in Musaeo sedens, 
as Descartes put it?,—but only a straightforward, business-like writer on 
economics, sociology or problems of logic, or an undisguised preacher or 
political tractarian. Sometimes, of course, the word ‘literature’ is 
intended to confer neither honour nor dishonour. If one were writing a 
comprehensive book on the literature of the nineteenth century (not 
‘English literature’, but literature ‘in English’) one might well be 
expected to survey, for example, the enormous mass of cautionary, 
moral tales which were pabulum for children for so long; or the half- 
instructive, half-sentimental literature on botany and gardening (like 
Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations on Botany, Lindley’s Ladies’ Botany, and so on) 
which was published in great quantity in the early and middle years of the 
century. There is this non-committal use of ‘literature’ and allied terms, 
then, but it is their evaluative use which interests me here. It interests me 
because literature is so often said to be an art-form (in a general sense of 
the term ‘art’). When this is said | take it as some indication that the 
term ‘literature’ is being used in an evaluative sense. | want to ask what 
further explanation can be given of such sayings. In particular, what 
connection if any can there be between a work of literature’s being a work 
of art and its also being something else—a philosophical dialogue, a speech 
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in a law-court, a sermon, a piece of description, a character-drawing, a 
lampoon, a broadsheet? Any of these might conceivably reach the status 
of a work of art. 

I want to keep some distinction between ‘literature’ and ‘belles- 
lettres’. Indeed a distinction between them may turn out to have 
important bearings on the question just put, about subject-matter and its 
influence on literary value. The Oxford English Dictionary treats the distinc- 
tion as one of genus and species. It defines ‘literature,’ in an evaluative 
use, as ‘writings esteemed for beauty of form or emotional effect’. Clearly, 
this definition is broad enough to include ‘belles-lettres’ in its scope. 
Where there is a distinction between belles-lettres and other literary 
modes, the dictionary also indicates, this must be sought in the ‘elegance’ 
or ‘lightness’ of a certain kind which belles-lettres affect. And certainly 
elegance, urbanity, charm and (might I suggest?) some detachment from 
its subject-matter are qualities which we expect in many an essay, a 
‘tale’, a fable, a ‘romance’, a love-poem. 

This idea of detachment, however—it is my way of construing the 
dictionary’s ‘lightness’\—may not be well received. ‘What?’ you may 
say. “Some detachment from its subject-matter in a love-poem? 
Nonsense!’ And in what way were Bacon’s essays—take the essay 
‘Of Empire’, .for example—detached from their subject-matter? To 
which I reply: As regards the love-poem, it all depends. Some love- 
poems are as nothing without the loved one. Some loved ones are as 
nothing without the love-poem. There is a considerable amount of 
narcissism in, for example, seventeenth-century lyric poetry. It would 
not be fair to quote the notorious ‘I could not love thee (Deare) so 
much, lov’d I not Honour more’ were it not that Anthea, Lucasta, 
Prew, Juliet and others so often formed a sounding-board for mere 
dexterity of language and conceit of thought. Then as regards Bacon’s 
essay: although it contains sage encugh observations about the power of 
kings, and prudential maxims as to how that power may be preserved 
or best exercised, the mainspring of the essay is the phrase ‘Princes are 
like to heavenly bodies . . . which have much veneration but no rest’. 
Bacon, one might say, was intrigued by this piece of imagery and wrote it 
out. Hobbes, who also discoursed about the power of princes, was writing 
out the image of the great Leviathan expressed in Job xli, 33; but always 
and only as believing that this is the image which we must use, which we 
disregard at peril of truth and life alike. Towards the theme ‘Princes are 
like heavenly bodies . . .’, on the ocher hand, the essayist’s attitude tends 
to be ‘let us see what we can make of it, let us see what we can do with 
it’. There is an experimentalism, a lightness of treatment here, that is 
quite foreign to Hobbes. 
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The point I want to make is that in belles-lettres it is not, as it were, 
vital to the subject that this particular way of presenting it should 
be chosen. The ‘lightness’ which the dictionary discerns is not lightness 
of subject-matter. Elegant essays can be written about empire or supersti- 
tion or friendship as well as about the smell of roast pork. The lightness 
is rather a liberation from any concern with what the poem or work is 
going to do—apart from giving enjoyment. Really, you feel, it will not 
make any difference to the progress of empire, to the pursuit or avoidance 
of roast pork when you become hungry, or to Anthea’s responsiveness, 
that you should write about them in those well-turned essays or precious 
poems. How much more satisfying to your concern about such matters, 
if you have any, to write a Discourse on Government, an Address to 
Gourmets or a love-letter! You may get something accomplished, some- 
thing changed, if you do so. 

I am indicating what I take to be a salient characteristic of belles- 
lettres without meaning to suggest that it is always easy to classify a work 
as being belles-lettres or not. According to the dictionary, I repeat, the 
very basis on which we esteem a work of literature as such is its ‘beauty 
of form or emotional effect’: if this means that nothing but the manner 
of its composition or its appeal to what Hume called ‘the sensitive part 
of our nature’ counts towards a work’s being literature, then we are 
to leave out, for example, what mainly distinguishes the Leviathan 
from being a collection of polite essays, what mainly distinguishes the 
History of Thucydides from a saga, what mainly distinguishes the Gospel 
according to St. John from being a collection of somebody’s dictes and 
sayings. We are to leave out, in other words, all the power which those 
works exercise upon us from their possible truth or their authority. 
So the task of saying why we still feel reluctant to classify them as 
belles-lettres will be rather difficult: surely it is not just a matter of their 
being, in contrast to belles-lettres, unselfconsciously ‘beautiful’? Has 
their beauty nothing to do with their concern with the world, their 
seriousness and their preoccupation with truth? These questions are most 
unsatisfactorily vague. It is not even certain that the dictionary definition 
of ‘literature’ does restrict the comparison between belles-lettres and 
other literature in the way of which I am complaining. How deep is 
‘beauty’? And how comprehensive is ‘form’? Such further questions 
have to be asked. They, and the uncertainty of which I am speaking, 
indicate how limited in its philosophical usefulness the dictionary 
definition is. 

To what extent can we abstract from considerations about truth, or 
moral or political validity, in trying to say what we mean when we call a 
history, a Gospel or a political treatise a work of literature, and a 
fortiori one of art? Some think, completely. I happened to read the 
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following passage in a Cypriot educational journal the other day: ‘A 
history or a philosophical work may sometimes be accounted literature— 
as happens with the history of Herodotus or the dialogues of Plato— 
but only to the extent that we lose sight of the subject-matter and the 
facts or ideas presented, in the pure beauty of the expression’. This is an 
extreme and, it may be, untypical view. It is interesting that Mr Kingsley 
Amis, writing, it so happens, about Max Beerbohm, thinks such a degree 
of refinement in literary appreciation extraordinary: ‘the attribution of 
incomparability to Max is presumably to be connected with the notion, 
characteristic of Lord David’s [i.e. Lord David Cecil’s}] Oxford and of 
Bloomsbury, that style is a self-sufficient entity, to be separated at will 
from qualities of subject-matter and capable of exhibiting a ‘‘charm’’ or 
““iridescence’’ of its own. By such means it is possible not to notice that 
Beerbohm had nothing to say, or nothing that we commonly distinguish 
as creative.’ And surely it is right that when a historical or philosophical 
work is ranked as literature we think of it in toto, of the work with all 
that ** has to say. We do not mean to assimilate it to belles-lettres. How 
odd i, in becoming a classic, a history or a piece of philosophy lost, 
rather than gained, in status—as history or philosophy. How much 
odder if it lost that status altogether. 

And yet, one feels, its status may change. Plato’s Phaedo is a case in 
point. To an important extent that dialogue is about the immortality of 
the soul; and yet the urgency has gone out of the particular arguments 
which it uses. Most people read it now for other things; in particular 
for the daring way in which it works towards a certain congruence— 
of the conclusion of a man’s life with the conclusion of an argument. 
Here if anywhere is what the dictionary calls beauty of form. Nevertheless 
the beauty which the dialogue possesses is no mere formal beauty. 
It does matter that the discussion concerns the immortality of the soul. 
It matters still more that there should be not the slightest trace of 
conventional piety in what is said, but only a trust founded upon argu- 
ment, and that founded upon the notion of the clearest possible seeing 
as a test of truth. The fact that the argument is expressed in archaic 
terms turns out to be of little consequence: even if you propose to 
read and judge the work as general literature, you cannot get away from 
its philosophical content altogether. Something similar may be said, 
for example, of the Leviathan: setting aside the fact that Hobbes’s politics 
still have a formidable appeal, it remains true that you cannot read this 
work, call it general literature or what you will, without awe at the very 
idea that the staple reality of politics is fear: ‘the laws of nature . . 
without the terror of some power, to cause them to be observed, are 
contrary to our natural passions. . . . And covenants, without the sword, 
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are but words.’§ Beauty goes rather deep here: indeed the use of the 
word ‘beauty’ at all in one’s comments on this kind of artistic monu- 
mentality, may be both inadequate and distasteful. 

I want to speak now in a less impressionistic way about the problem: 
‘What is it for a work of literature, which is not belles-lettres, to be a 
work of art?’—though I shall gradually return to my original way of 
speaking. I want to consider, more precisely than hitherto, the relation- 
ship between artistic and those other features of a work which may appeal 
to people’s interests—its moral, religious, political or other effects, 
its entertainment value, and so on. First of all I shall outline the considera- 
tions that occur to me (there are ten heads involved) and then I shall 
comment on the more interesting of them at greater length. 

(1) We are accustomed to say that a book (or other form of writing) 

can be regarded from an artistic point of view, from a moral, from a 

religious, from an entertainment point of view, and so on. 

(2) But it does not follow that these points of view are all on a level, 

i.e. that strictly the same thing as is artistically regarded may be, for 

example, morally regarded. 

(3) To begin the elucidation of (2), consider a distinction between 

‘moral content’ and ‘moral result’. It is well-known in a way that the 

portrayal of cruelty, obscenity or other vices does not necessarily 

result in a cruel, obscene or otherwise vicious book. The moral 
content of a book is one thing, the moral effect or result another. 

(4) A book may have an overall moral effect or result independently 

of its literary (artistic) quality. Not all who read, read for the same 

thing, or in the same spirit. The same holds in looking at pictures. 

For example, a good painting may be merely erotic in its effect on 

some people. 

(5) The question arises whether a book’s literary (artistic) quality is 

independent of its overall moral effect or result. If a book is to be good 

literature, does it have to be morally good (or at least acceptable)? 

(6) I suggest that to think of moral acceptability as a necessary condi- 

tion of literary acceptability is not true or false but without sense. 

Artistic quality is independent of any moral effect, not by being more 

important, in some absolute way, but by superseding it. (This is a 

slightly less strong version of the view that whatever moral, religious, 

erotic or other passional aspects a work may have, these are all 
transcended inasmuch as the work can be regarded as one of literature 
or art.) 

(7) It can still be said, consistently with the foregoing, that part, at 

least, of the artistic quality of a work of literature is toti-resultant. 

That is, the work may be judged artistically successful, tolerable or 
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unsuccessful as handling moral, religious, political, social (and so on) 

themes in the way it does, with the appropriate competence or with 

incompetence. 

(8) The emphasis here is on how the thing is done, not on what is done. 

The fact that people may make a better job of exalting what we call 

virtue than what we call vice is a feature of human nature but neither 

here nor there from an artistic point of view. 

(9) In sum, a successful work of literature (qua work of art) is neither 

moral nor immoral: it has no moral characteristics: it is meaningless 

to call it either good or bad (morally), or even morally tolerable. 

(10) The moral result of a work is different from the moral content, 

but a work of art regarded as such has no moral result. In this sense we 

may say that the artistic and the moral point of view are on different 
levels. 

In general, a book to be judged artistically must be judged taking into 
account all its moral features if it has any. How it condemns abuses, 
diagnoses ills, urges reform, resists change or praises endeavour, all these 
features come into the reckoning. But to put the abuses right, to agree 
that the ills are as stated, and to join in attempts to reform, or to resist 
change, are no part of the artistic response to the book. The fact that a 
book fails to move a reader in this way, in spite of the fact that it expresses 
a message, does not imply artistic failure. On the contrary, if it moved the 
reader in this way it would be an artistic failure, at any rate for him. 
As it is, what we are to admire in any of the classics of morality is the 
art of word-usage in one of its broadest settings, namely moral persuasion: 
and not the moral persuasion for being of the particular moral kind that 
it is. 

I should like now to say something more in explanation or exploration 
of the main considerations which I have just brought forward. There are 
plenty of difficulties to be met. 

We can begin with the conception of the various points of view from 
which a work may be regarded. Take the artistic and the moral, again. 
These may not be on the same level, in the sense (which | have indicated) 
that the artistic may presuppose the moral. But it might seem that there 
is nothing stable about this relationship. Would it not be just as easy, 
you may suggest, to think of the moral as presupposing the artistic? 
Consider the use of the phrases ‘the art of oratory’, ‘the art of preaching’, 
‘the art of persuasion’ and so on. Demosthenes, for example, undoubtedly 
did hold the members of Athenian juries in thrall, and his speeches were 
the more effective forensically for having their artistic qualities well 
recognised by an audience to whom speech-making was the breath of life. 
And it is not only connoisseurs who respond to the art of persuasion. 
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Is not a sermon the more effective for being clearly formed, circumspect 
in length, and having some grace in delivery and taste in illustration? 
At least, other things such as sincerity and intellectual respectability 
being equal, is it not so? Of course it is; and really there ought to be a 
term to pick out that kind of speech-making or writing in which the 
issue spoken about is still urgent, and in which art reinforces the 
principal purpose of the work. ‘Modern classics’ will not do, even where 
the work is modern. We are looking at the matter the other way round 
as compared to what this phrase suggests. We are not dealing here with 
any kind of detachment from the issue involved. 

My reply to this difficulty is that it really introduces us to a different- 
level use of the word ‘art’. Of course we may change our point of view, 
and regard the artistic as the handmaid of the moral. We must remember 
that there is conscious and that there is unconscious art, and that not all 
art is done for its own sake. But when we speak of art, conscious or 
unconscious, in this context, we mean, I think, a certain ‘know-how’, 
knowledge how to adapt means to ends, a professional or quasi-profes-- 
sional skill in assembling and arranging one’s material, and so forth. 
Here it is as if there were rules involved, a generic skill in question. 
The phrase ‘the art of fugue’ seems to me to indicate this especially. 
It is another matter altogether to look at a work, in general, as a work of 
art. If we do this, we may insist on both of two things : first, that we are 
not separating form from content in the sense that we are ignoring the 
moral tendency of the work; and secondly, that we are not responding 
to its moral persuasion as such. If | want to make someone indignant about 
the slums of Dundee or Liverpool I take him to Dundee or Liverpool or 
show him ‘documentary’ photographs of them. I should not dream of 
taking him e.g. to the Dundee Art Society’s latest exhibition, where | 
recently bought a water-colour of some not very salubrious slums, because 
I happened to like it. From the beginning I have looked at this picture 
with complete moral indifference. 

A similar point can be made if we consider, instead of the moral point 
of the view, the entertainment point of view. People differ on the 
question whether Aristophanes’s Lysistrata is a good work of art (Greeks 
in my experience tend to dislike it). If it is, one would want to say that 
this is partly because it succeeds (at least in one’s own particular case) 
as a work of entertainment : contrariwise, if they are not amused, people 
condemn it—it is considered ‘vulgar’ and therefore, they imply, 
bad art. Now suppose we change our point of view and look at Lysistrata 
primarily as a work of entertainment. Some would want to say: it will 
not entertain unless it is good art. (It is not that all successful entertain- 
ment must be good art, but making allowance for the peculiarities of 
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period and dramatic convention this example must be.) Here either the 
word ‘art’ or the words ‘entertain’ and ‘entertainment’ are being used 
differently (compared with when we say that Lysistrata is good art as 
being good entertainment). I think that the meaning is either: it will not 
entertain unless it is done superbly well in its kind (the ‘limitations’ of 
that art-form are not seen as limitations), or: it will entertain in the 
sense in which any work of art entertains; it is an object of sustained 
interest and of admiration to persons who understand what it is all 
about ; cultivated people strive to get to know it, and so on—the sense 
of ‘entertain’ involved here being clearly different from that involved in 
saying that Lysistrata entertains because it makes you laugh. 

The problem of the relationship of art and morality has been a hardy 
metaphysical perennial, and it has to be recognised, in some form or 
other, in many settings. Not only in literature may the apparent moral 
purpose of a work cause aestheticians to be puzzled. Some recent notes by 
Sir Herbert Read on the art of Alberto Burri* suggest to me that one of 
the main things which I have just been saying about works of literature 
may apply more widely: namely, the consideration that where some 
moral attitude is being expressed, i.e. is expressly intended to be conveyed 
by a work of art, this fact is aesthetically relevant: it is one of the things 
which it is appropriate and proper for us to comment upon when we are 
considering the work artistically. 1 am coming to Read’s remarks: but | 
wish to make it quite clear first that I am not prejudging questions about 
the nature and importance of representational vis-a-vis non-representa- 
tional painting (to say nothing of, for example, music); and that I am 
not recommending that one should always look for a moral attitude in a 
work of art. 

Burri’s art consists in taking ‘old sacks, charred plywood, metal 
scrap, any characteristic debris of our time’, making a composition of 
them, framing them, and presenting them for public contemplation. 
Now this art discloses what, if it were really ‘painting’ that we had to do 
with, would be called painterly qualities, and to such Read draws 
attention. “Against a painted background the old and patched sack, 
stiffened with glue, is arranged with a couturier-like elegance. The 
different textures of the patches, the faded and stained colours, sometimes 
enhanced with a touch of scarlet paint, the rough edges and hanging 
threads, all contribute to a composition which . . . will be found to 
possess great beauty and vitality.” Of another of Burri’s compositions 
Read says: ‘It is an encrustation of paste, paint, paper. . . . Its charm lies 
in the play of light on a great variety of textures, some smooth, some 
rough, some crackled, some dull, some brilliant, all constituting a 
pattern of inexhaustible interest.’ One might suppose very naturally 
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that this was all that was required in the way of explanation or commenda- 
tion of Burri’s art—you simply look at it; it appeals to you or it does not 
simply for what it, physically, is, or rather for how it, physically, looks. 
But there is more to be said. Apparently (I am relying on Read for this) 
Burri is not just creating charm, not just rescuing beauty out of his scrap- 
heap (as Read puts it). He is also protesting. ‘Every patch in the sacking, 
every gaping wound-like hole, the charred edges and ragged cicatrices, 
reveal the raw sensibility of an artist outraged by the hypocrisy of a 
society that presumes to speak of beauty, tradition, humanism, justice 
and other fine virtues, and is at the same time willing to contemplate the 
mass destruction of the human race.’ (Burri was a surgeon, and a prisoner 
of war.) It is not that Burri forswears beauty, but rather that he puts up 
one kind of beauty against another, or, as I prefer to say, one kind of 
artistic excellence against what is conventionally thought of as beauty. 
In all this, Burri’s preoccupation with wounds, holes in flesh and stitches 
is not hard to discern, even before it has been pointed out to us. But 
this preoccupation, we are told, is not just a pointer to Burri’s psychologi- 
cal history: it is a reaction, one may say a moral reaction (though the 
actual word ‘moral’ is not Read’s), to ‘our tragic situation’. Having been 
told all this, we can take our choice now between two positions: (a) 
that the protest and defiance produced the work of art, but, having 
produced it, are no part of it; and (b) that they are a genuine part of it. 
If, in conformity with my previous view about the moral dimension which 
may exist in literature, I now go on to adopt the second of these alterna- 
tives, I do not want to be understood as suggesting that the (or an) 
appropriate way in which to respond to Burri’s productions is to rush 
out and join the campaign for nuclear disarmament. Nor do I wish to 
imply that we cannot respond aesthetically, in a more or less satisfactory 
way, to Burri’s productions merely as patterns of sacking, paint, paste and 
other material. With these explanations, then, let me come to the 
question whether it is artistically relevant to be told all that Read has 
told us. 

Even if there were no question of drawing any parallel with literature, 
and of being influenced by literary works having a moral motif, I should 
reply as follows. We have no such independent knowledge of the meaning 
of the word ‘artistically’ as to let us answer this question summarily. 
What counts as being artistically relevant depends on what artists do and 
what they offer us. It would be crude to suggest that nothing but the 
exercise of the senses, pleasantly or unpleasantly, ever conditions 
artistic appreciation or antipathy. And if a composition is offered by the 
artist as a protest—f its ‘spirit’ is to be a protest—then it is hard to know 
what to say in opposition to this his own profession. It would be 
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impertinent to say: ‘I shall look at the pattern and the painterly qualities 
—or even if you like the saccarian qualities—of what you put before me, 
but don’t ask me to bother my head with what you say it is all about. 
That has nothing to do with me!’ An attitude like this would be at the 
opposite extreme from the insistence, equally arbitrary, that every 
painting must have a subject, must depict, portray or represent. Here there 
are no rules, only practices, fashions and tendencies. There is really no 
‘must’ about it—except that in our own present state of society at any 
rate we must take what we are offered. So on this basis I want so say: 
It simply adds to the interest of the work that I should construe it as a 
protest. But this is still the interest of the art-gallery and not that of the 
market-place. If I were left with less guidance than in Burri’s case as to 
the moral motif of the work, then, clearly, the other, sensuous sort of 
interest would have to be left to take its chance. There might well be no 
moral motif: but then I have never for a moment pretended that there 
cannot be artistic appreciation which ends, as it begins, with the 
sensuous. If the moral motif is so important that the work is produced 
regardless of art-galleries or any institution in which they may ‘show’ 
or ‘exhibit’ things, but the agent jabs, tears, stitches, glues and paints 
at his sacking because he wants to raise it up in the market-place and get 
people to walk under it to the nearest headquarters of the campaign for 
nuclear disarmament, then the question whether his product is a work of 
art is, plainly, an open one. Should it find its way to some museum or 
gallery where we are freer to bring standards of art-criticism to bear, 
then we can perhaps ‘enjoy’ it after our fashion, not forgetting what it was 
meant to be but simply not responding to it as full political animals. 
There is a strong temptation to see parallels between certain types 
of painting and belles-lettres, and correspondingly between certain 
seriously-minded painting and some serious literature. In particular, we 
may allow that some painting has a message, just as some ‘classic’ writing 
has a message and that without the message we may have very little left 
in either case. What people call ‘pure sensuous beauty’ seems ludicrously 
inadequate as a standard for evaluating, for example, religious painting. 
You cannot avoid thinking of the formidable mosaic Christ at Daphni 
as signifying the pantokrator—impelling you to regard him as Christ the 
ruler of the world, whom you cannot look on and escape. The ‘message’ 
is not external to the mosaic to anything like the extent even that Burri’s 
‘message’ is external to his composition. In the case of Burri you can 
abstract message from other aspects of the composition relatively easily. 
Even in the Book of Job, where the morality involved is detestable, you 
cannot do this. It is part of the artistic portrayal of Job’s God that men, 
including Job, should be depicted primarily as mirrors of the divine 
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power; if you cease to be preoccupied with this idea, the book has 
nothing to say to you’. Parallel, then, let there be between literature 
in this respect and painting in this respect. To note the parallel is harmless. 
By noting it we do not commit the essentialist fallacy of demanding that 
significantly the same account be aimed at in speaking philosophically 
of any and every art-form. We do not demand a priori, for instance, that 
it shall be possible for music to express a moral message. Instead, we can 
leave it as an interesting subject of speculation whether, as Plato thought, 
it can do so in its fashion or whether there is no basis in music for any 
such judgment. 

Bearing all this in mind, | think it is possible to search a little further 
still for the quality of conspicuously fulfilling some function or purpose, 
in which some literature and some noteworthy painting resemble one 
another. The obvious direction in which to do so is that of architecture. 
In this connection I want to exploit the notion (employed in a recent 
symposium® by J. O. Urmson) of ‘looking to have’ certain characteristics. 
(The notion, if not the phrase, is an old one. Both Hume and Kant 
employ it, after their fashion.*) 

‘How a thing looks’ is, of course, of basic importance in aesthetic 
evaluations. We prize a rose for how it looks, as also for how it smells. 
Have you ever paused to look how food is arranged on a plate when it is 
served to you? Some cooks quite clearly take, and give, aesthetic pleasure 
in its arrangement: others have a more farmyard attitude. ‘Looking to 
have’ certain characteristics is a relatively sophisticated way of looking 
(if 1 may be allowed the metaphor). We may say, for example, that many a 
bridge of Wade’s now looks as though it is simply native stone heaving 
itself up to form a natural collar over a stream ; and that many of Telford’s 
look more like defiant thrusts. The Model T Ford looked to have the 
qualities of endurance and plain-living uprightness, in such defiance of all 
the graces as to be in a perverse way delightful. Engineering and archi- 
tecture, in fact, readily suggest examples of this ‘sophisticated’ way of 
looking. There are occasions when we admire a building not because it 
is picturesque or awe-inspiring for its height or made of some pleasing 
fabric, but because in some satisfactory way it looks what it is meant to 
be. A university residence may be made to look, as a habitation, friendly 
or forbidding; an Athonite monastery looks as if it were holding up its 
inhabitants as offerings to heaven—which in a sense is what it is meant to 
do. As Urmson put the matter, in general terms: *. . . if a thing looks 
to have a characteristic which is a desirable one from another point of 
view, its looking so is a proper ground of aesthetic appreciation. What 
makes the appreciation aesthetic is that it is concerned with a thing’s 
looking somehow without concern for whether it really is like that. . .’2° 
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One must emphasize the point that functional looking is a proper 
ground of aesthetic appreciation, and not claim that it is either always or 
exclusively the basis for our aesthetic judgments in regard to engineering, 
architecture or anything else. For one thing, we must not forget the 
notion of ‘finish’, which can apply to many manufactured articles. A 
tool of which we do not know the function can still look ‘finished’, and 
be admired as looking so. Another point to be emphasised (and here | 
think I diverge from Urmson) is that although we may not be concerned 
with whether, for example, a building that looks secure really is secure, 
the looking must be convincing : that is, it is the looking which constitutes 
lack of concern in a sense. The building could still look secure and be 
known to be insecure, but then it is questionable whether this is the sort 
of looking which would remain a basis for aesthetic enjoyment. It is not 
that the knowledge alters the looking but rather that the looking no 
longer does justice to what we know. Aesthetically-important looking, 
of the functional kind which we are considering, is looking-on-its-merits, 
so to speak; that is, it is the impression which something conveys either 
in the absence of any knowledge whether the thing is as it appears, or 
when such knowledge as there is reinforces the impression. 

I find it tempting to suggest that ranging from literature, through 
painting, to engineering and architecture, we have remained in sight of a 
common functional characteristic in virtue of which a work may be 
pronounced a work of art—or if we prefer to put it less strongly, to be 
aesthetically satisfying. Urmson’s ‘looking to possess some quality which 
is non-aesthetically desirable’! might seem to be extendable to literature 
and painting and to be the characteristic in question. However, there 
must be qualifications to thinking in just those particular terms. In 
painting, looking to possess is possessing. A religious painting which looks 
to possess (or to ‘express’) reverence is reverent. Picasso’s Guernica 
which was not painted just for the fun of it, expresses abomination; 
there is no question of its just looking to express it. I am making the 
point, not that painting may not be functional, but that ‘looking’ is of the 
essence of painting. In literature, too, the distinction between looking 
to possess and possessing some quality which is non-aesthetically desirable 
can be elided. I am speaking once more of literature which is not 
belles-lettres ; and the reason for the elision here must be a different one 
from what obtains in painting. I think it is that the question whether 
great literature ‘looks to possess’ some non-aesthetic quality or other— 
persuasiveness, cogent argument, magnanimity or moral fervour, for 
example—does not arise; because the great literature I am thinking of, 
classic literature, leaves you no chance, or the least possible chance, 
of taking it impressionistically. Someone who said that the Phaedo was 
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impressive literature because it appeared to avoid all sentiment and 
appeared to argue rationally in the shadow of death would be talking 
like an ass. We could simply say that he hadn’t read the work properly. 
Of course classic literature may profess to do something which it does not 
do. Spinoza, in his Ethics, appears to, but does not really, carry out his 
promise ‘I shall consider human actions and appetitites just as if I were 
considering lines, planes or bodies’; but the Ethics remains great 
literature because of the daringness of the main conceptions which this 
very profession indicates. ‘Looking to possess’ certain characteristics, 
then, must be thought of in a rather vacuous way when it comes to 
painting, literature and perhaps other art-forms as well, but the point 
remains that in these forms ‘some quality which is non-aesthetically 
desirable’ may sometimes be relevant to an aesthetic appraisal. 

| now want to end this paper with a query. I have maintained that a 
work of literature regarded as such has no moral characteristics—is not, 
regarded as such, morally good, or morally bad or even morally tolerable. 
Does the scholarly and knowledgeable reader or teacher of literature then have 
any special competence to pronounce on moral matters? Echoes of an interesting 
debate on this topic can be heard just now from the School of English in 
Cambridge. The question at issue in that School (so far as I can gather) 
is what counts as literary study; and for the most part (again so far as I 
can gather) ‘literary study’ is interpreted freely to include preoccupa- 
tions, such as philosophy and sociology, indulged in to an extent which 
other Schools of English might feel to be embarrassing. The sort of 
embarrassment that is possible has been brought into the open by one 
commentator on the debate—though his observations (some of which I 
quote) do not all refer to Cambridge directly: ‘. . . there is now a real 
danger that we shall . . . regard ourselves as a caste of sages at liberty 
(no, in duty bound—for to this way of thinking presumption masquerades 
as ‘‘responsibility’’) to lay down the law onal] aspects of social and person- 
al life. Sexual experience, for instance: did it not surprise the lawyers, 
and the public at large, to find some of the defence witnesses in the 
Lady Chatterley trial impelled by an apparently impeccable logic from 
deciding on ‘‘literary merit’’ to deciding on the proper way for a woman 
to treat her lover and a husband his wife? The logic is indeed unbreakable ; 
and the teachers of English who gave evidence were only doing what was 
their professional duty. Yet I regard the spectacle with misgiving. It is 
not good for any body of people to be required to speak with such 
assurance on matters so intricate and so momentous’!2, These observations 
answer my query in moderate and fairly acceptable terms 1%. It is a move 
from a decision on literary merit to a decision on questions of social and 
personal morality. But it is not a move in strict logic: a decision on 
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literary merit does not imply any decision on social and personal 
questions: what it does imply, when favourable, is merely that if social 
and personal questions are treated in the work being judged, they shall 
be treated with some insight, some gravity, some responsibility and some 


taste. 


The knowledge of the work may then serve us well, not just as 


students of literature, but as human beings; but knowledge of literature 
remains only one source of knowledge of life. 
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LEONARDO’S USE OF SFUMATO"* 


Helmut Ruhemann 


THE EXAMPLES which follow are a practical demonstration how easily 
erroneous conclusions can be reached when pictures cannot be clearly 
seen. And indeed I have often been astounded that art historians and 
painters themselves are not among the first to insist that important 
paintings should be thoroughly cleaned before we theorise about them. 

| once heard a famous scholar suggest applying the methods of graph- 
ology and psychoanalysis to the study of pictures in order to help us 
find out more about the masters and their intentions. In the same lecture 
he quite impressively maintained that Rubens’s predilection for red and 
other warm colours, in preference to blues and cool tints generally, 
was a characteristic of his temperament. But his deductions were drawn 
from an incorrect reading of the facts. Being an admirer of ‘patina’ on 
pictures, he had neglected to make a sufficient study of clean ones and 
was unaware that below the yellow varnish are about as many blues and 
other cool colours as there aré warm ones. Indeed, in a period when 
browns still predominated Rubens’s colours were among the coolest of 
all contemporary painters. 

The literature of art abounds in similar erroneous conclusions based 
on the study of uncleaned pictures and on a conscious or unconscious 
liking for them. In this article ] want to concentrate on certain mis- 
conceptions of the same category which are widely prevalent in the 
histories and criticism of painting and which have recently received 
fresh support in two books by Professor Gombrich. I refer to his remarks 
on Leonardo’s use of sfumato. If I single out Gombrich for criticism, 
it is not that I would derogate in the slightest from the value and import- 
ance of his works, for which I have the utmost admiration. But precisely 
because of the glamour and the authority of his writing it is the more 


* My thanks are due to Faber and Faber Ltd. for permission to use in this article material 
which will appear in a book shortly to be published on Problems and Rewards of Cleaning 
Pictures. | am glad to avail myself of this opportunity of advance publication in order that 
I may take due account in the book of any criticisms which are evoked by the views here 
put forward. (H.R.) 
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necessary to utter a warning in the rare cases when he has given currency 
to a misapprehension. 

In his Story of Art (p.219) Professor Gombrich says: “The painter must 
leave the beholder something to guess. If the outlines are not quite so 
firmly drawn, if the form is left a little vague, as though disappearing 
into the shadow, this impression of dryness and stiffness will be avoided.’ 
(Up to here I have little quarrel with his statement—though Leonardo’s 
forms emerge all the brighter and clearer from the deep shadow. It is 
perhaps a commonplace, but a true one, that the late Bellini, Giorgione 
and Titian did more than Leonardo to introduce a painterly softness and 
to overcome the outline in p:inting.) The quotation then goes on: “This 
is Leonardo’s famous inven ‘ion which the Italians call ‘‘sfumato.’’ The 
blurred outline and mellowed cc: .urs that allow one form to merge with another 
and always leave something «> »ur imagination.’ (My italics.) Again on 
page 393 he says: ‘. . . the verv triumphs of naturalism and of perspective 
had led to their figures lookin» »omewhat rigid, and that it was only the 
genius of Leonardo that over : ue this difficulty by letting the forms 
intentionally merge into dark sha« 1» +-—the device that was called *‘sfumato’’.’ 
When | first read this I hesitat: | ‘« believe that the writer had so mis- 
interpreted the meaning and p:< ice of ‘sfumato’, although I realised 
that the reader could easily thi: so. Yet in his new, and still more 
authoritative work, Art and Illusic: speaking on page 221 of Leonardo, 
he leaves no room for doubt. ‘No » onder, therefore,’ he says, ‘that the 
greatest protagonist of naturalistic iiusion in painting, Leonardo da 
Vinci, is also the inventor of the <zliberately blurred image, the sfumato, 
or veiled form, that cuts down the injormation on the canvas and thereby 
stimulates the mechanism of projection. in describing this achievement of the 
“‘perfect manner’’ in painting, Vasari praises those outlines ‘‘hovering 
between the seen and the unseen.’’ In the same context, Titian’s 
contemporary, Daniele Barbaro, adapts Pliny’s praise of Parrhasios’ 
outline to the technique of sfumato that leads us to ‘‘understand what one 
does not see.’’ He speaks of ‘‘the soft disappearance on the horizon of objects 
from our view which is and is not... .’’’ 

Incidentally, this also perpetuates a farniliar misinterpretation of 
Pliny, who is himself giving a Latinised version of a critical commonplace 
enunciated by Xenocrates of Sikyon in the third century B.c.* In his 
explanation of Pliny’s words Gombrich (p.138) follows Swindler, who in 
her Ancient Painting (1929) had written (p.233): ‘In other words, the 
outlines suggested what the eye could not see. Parrhasios must have done 
away with the dryness of line and vigour of contour of earlier Greek 
painting by shading and suppressing the outlines, modelling shadows, and 
causing the figure to melt into the light and shadow which surrounded ie’ 
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This is not a possible meaning of the Latin, which reads as follows: 
‘For the contour should fold round on itself and so end as to give assurance 
of the other parts behind and to show even the things it conceals.’ 
Xenocrates was describing a phenomenon which is very familiar to 
artists who are concerned with clarifying their forms by suggesting the 
third dimension even with their lines. 

The interpretation of ‘sfumato’ is equally wrong. In ‘sfumato’ there 
is no blurring of the outlines which delineate the contours of figures and 
there is no blending or diminution of the definition of forms or for that 
matter any mellowing of colours. Nor has it anything to do with the 
indistinct haziness caused by distance and the soft disappearance of objects 
on the horizon. What ‘sfumato’ causes to merge is light and shade within 
one object, e.g. a face. Far from ‘deliberately blurring the image,’ it 
lends added consistency and clarity to the form. To speak of ‘the “‘sfumato,”’ 
or veiled form, which deliberately cuts down the information’ is precisely 
the opposite of the truth. The dark shadows which Leonardo introduced 
do not cut down the information but rather do much to enhance it. 
In fact he used them precisely in order to make individual objects stand 
out as all the more luminous and tangible. The only thing which an 
Leonardo’s paintings, as on many others, blurs the image so as to stimulate 
the mechanism of projection is the fortuitous effect of dark and cloudy 
varnishes. I have searched through reproductions of all Leonardo’s works 
in vain for a single example of an image blurred or information cut down 
as a result of ‘sfumato.’ (The St. John the Baptist and other Leonardos in the 
Louvre are so obscured by dirt and varnishes, and distorted by retouching, 
that they are of little value in this context.) Nowhere in Leonardo’s 
Notes have I been able to find a word on how to blur forms (not even in 
one on how to represent a night scene) but innumerable on how to make 
form clearer and more sculptural. The only occasions when he speaks of 
blurring are when he is dealing with the effects of distance—but to 
misapply the word ‘sfumato’ in connection with ‘the soft disappearance 
of objects on the horizon’ is to distort Leonardo’s own language and to 
invite confusion. 

I believe we have formed an altogether false idea of Leonardo’s style 
from looking at uncleaned pictures and smudged drawings. The only 
completely cleaned paintings, The Madonna of the Rocks in the National 
Gallery and The Lady with the Ermine at Warsaw, show a characteristic 
crispness and accentuation of contrasts between light and shadow, 
which have been disregarded. This is not said with the intention of imply- 
ing that any reproach attaches to persons who have been misled by the 
uncleaned paintings. It is not only possible for even the acutest observer 
to get a false impression from them; it is indeed impossible for anyone 
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to obtain a correct impression from a picture covered with a deteriorated 
or tinted varnish, unless he has had a long technical experience. And it 
must be borne in mind that eighty or ninety percent of the varnishes 
we find on old paintings are not the original ones naturally darkened by 
time, but varnishes applied later by restorers and deliberately tinted with 
pigments which are not quite transparent. (The picture-expert has of 
course many ways of distinguishing these later applications from original 
varnishes. )* 

To sum up: there are four quite different things, which should be 
kept distinct. They are: (1) soft transitions from light to shade within 
one form or object ; (2) soft outlines; (3) blurred definition between two 
things, e.g. a figure and its background; (4) indistinctness caused by 
distance. Leonardo applied ‘sfumato’ only to the first of these. The word 
and the technique were invented for greater clarity and precisely in 
order to keep the first of these things distinct from the others. It would 
be a pity if the term should now be misapplied to support ideas of 
attractive vagueness. I have found the word ‘sfumato’ used with the 
wider connotations as early as 1909 and still earlier examples may exist. 
But this does not render the imprecise application of a technical term 
more excusable, particularly when it is used to engender dubious 
theories of art. 

The deliberate blurring of the lines of demarcation between objects 
is not a characteristic of painting before about 1840. Even in the darkest 
Titians, Tintorettos, Murillos, Grecos or Rembrandts (including the 
night scenes) one can always discern where one object ends and the next 
begins however soft the contours may be. I myself learned this with 
surprise only when I did the checking for the purpose of these pages. 
I also realised how amazingly late artists were to discover the fact that 
in nature the border between two objects is often impossible to see 
when it is blurred by shadow. Earlier exceptions may possibly be found. 
But the point I wish to make is that it is simply the unclean and unclear 
state of the extant paintings which has created the false idea that blurred 
outlines and an all-enveloping vague ‘tone’* were the regular thing and 
part of many old masters’ intention. This idea could not survive a study 
of paintings which have been restored as nearly as possible to their 
original state by thorough cleaning. 

This brings me to the old ‘cleaning’ controversy, which was ventilated 
during 1946 in the columns of The Burlington Magazine and is the perennial 
delight of the uninformed. On the one hand thorough cleaning is 
advocated in order that we may be able to see the pictures of the old 
masters once more as nearly as may be in the state in which they left 


the painter’s studio. On the other hand those who oppose thorough 
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cleaning do so on the ground that some artists after finishing their 
pictures may have covered them with a tinted glaze or varnish, which 
cleaning might remove. There are numerous and forceful utterances 
surviving from the great masters to show how urgently they wished to 
preserve their colours pure and bright.* Against these there is no evidence 
for anything so inherently improbable as that a great old master should 
cover his whole picture with a ‘toning down layer.’ The only indication 
which has ever been found for such a practice is a statement by Pliny 
that the painter Apelles used a black glaze to enhance and tone down his 
colours. Gombrich has, indeed, very acutely remarked that it is unlikely 
no master of the sixteenth or seventeenth century was induced to act on 
Pliny’s report and ‘apply a darkening varnish to achieve a more subtle 
tonal unity.’ We cannot of course say that no old master did this. But 
artists in general follow practical studio traditions of techniques rather 
than historians’ hints and if any painters were influenced by Pliny, they 
were certainly exceptions. If their black glazing was done with resin 
paint, it would be most unlikely to have survived earlier cleaning practices. 
If it was done in a more solid medium and would still be present on any 
painting, the skilled and conscientious cleaner would be more likely 
to recognise it as original and leave it than to remove it inadvertently or 
wantonly. 

No evidence is known of a master earlier than the end of the eighteenth 
century who covered his entire pictures with a pigmented varnish. 
On the other hand several masters did finish separate passages with a 
greyish monochrome translucent layer over lighter and more colourful 
body paint. This fact was discovered not from writings but from the 
pictures themselves, where these ‘glazes’ are beautifully preserved 
despite the many cleanings past and present. Among such painters are 
Ercole de Roberti, Bellini, Vivarini, Giorgione and Caravaggio. These 
two methods of ‘toning down’ are quite distinct. The first, the all-over 
toning, adds no modelling to the design; in fact it reduces it. The second 
is usually confined to individual parts of the composition and always 
contains gradated modelling. It adds shadow and _ roundness. 
Moreover it is homogeneous with the rest of the paint and as resistant 
to the current solvents as the subjacent layers. These darker, sometimes 
warmer sometimes greyer final layers are not ‘toning down varnish 
glazes over too bright colours’ such as Pliny or his source described, 
but part of the artist’s planned method of building up the end-result. 
That this is so does not result from theory or hearsay report but can be 
verified by a trained eye on a classical example in the National Gallery: 
The Circumcision by Giovanni Bellini. The two unfinished female figures 
on the right show the brighter colours and harder forms of the under- 
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painting stage, and only St. John and the Christ Child in the centre have 
been finished with the darker and greyer soft final modelling characteristic 
of Bellini’s later period. 

I see no reason to ascribe those harder passages or any part of the 
picture to pupils of Bellini as some art scholars have done, nor to assume 
that they have been over-cleaned. The head of the surgeon is still more 
unfinished ; the painter left it in the first monochrome under-modelling 
stage. One proof of this is the fact that in the X-ray photograph this 
head disappears completely, because it contains no body-paint; it is 
executed entirely in transparent brown. Both these glazes and the grey 
final scumble (not ‘glaze’, as it is not transparent) seem to have survived 
my cleaning methods.’ 

There are, of course, plenty of indifferent late nineteenth and twentieth 
century pictures first painted lighter and then finished with an all-over 
‘golden Titian glow,’ which has now turned very dark indeed and cannot 
be removed because it is part of the original paint. In these paintings 
body paint and glaze are equally vulnerable. My first copy of a Greco, 
which I made in 1917 when I was still a dupe to the ‘golden’ varnish, is 
a characteristic example. But, as I have said, this was not a practice 
which was used before Reynolds’s time. 

In conclusion, as a humble technician with quite unusual oppo* tunities 
of familiarity with the ways in which the great paintings were made, 
I would plead with the scholars to set less value upon old documents and 
to place more trust in the evidence of their own eyes. There are sc’ :olars 
whose great intuitive observation is at times allowed to be hampered by 
too much addiction to learning. Professor Gombrich has well said that 
the question of what paintings looked like when they were made is more 
easily asked than answered. Nor is the ingenious analogy of Rembranct’s 
etchings—in which the contrasts are rather enhanced than subdued-— 
useful evidence to tell us what the paintings of the masters looked like 
when they were made. A walk through the National Gallery would now 
bring one nearer the answer than any amount of reading and speculation. 
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reflecting back the light it enhanced 
the brilliance of the colour [Pliny’s 
word album is according to the likely 
conjecture of Sellers a mistranslation 
of the Greek leukos in its sense of 
‘brilliant’], while at the same time it 
afforded protection from dust and dirt, 
and it was not itself visible except on 
the closest inspection. But one main 
purpose also was to prevent the bril- 
liance of the colours from offending the 
eye since it gave the impression as if the 
beholder were seeing them through a 
window of talc and as when seen from a 
distance too vivid colours are imper- 
ceptibly dimmed.’ We do not know 
Pliny’s source for this passage (he 
himself of course carries no authority 
apart from his source). He must in 
any case have misunderstood his source 
since the passage as he transmits it is 
contradictory. An all-over glaze cannot 
both raise and tone down a picture’s 
colours. 

In their History of Roman Literature, 

Vol. 11, p.97, Teuffel and Schwabe 
say of Pliny’s Natural History (77 A.D.) 
‘The materials are compiled from a 
great number of works, often hastily 
and without adequate knowledge or 
discrimination, hence very unequal in 
value.’ 
I had intended to reserve this analysis 
of The Circumcision for my book on the 
Masters’ Methods: but I had to mention 
it in this context because matters of 
cleaning can obviously not be under- 
stood without concrete examples and 
without an intimate knowledge of 
painting techniques. Perhaps after con- 
firming the facts to which I have 
alluded scholars will agree with my view 
that it is desirable for historians of art 
to be taught such matters of technique 
as these so that in future they may be 
able to construct their theories on 
more tangible foundations than in the 
past. 





A PAINTER ON IMAGINATION 
Andrzej Kuhn 


HaviNG TO put into words something about my work, I look for help 
to the two pictures which are reproduced here. Perhaps they will speak 
much better for themselves than I can speak for them. 

To me, painting is like a journey into an unknown world. With m 
paint brushes ready at hand | travel in my mind to forgotten lands, lost 
deep in the obscure corners of memory, and penetrate to undiscovered 
islands of emotion. 

In those far lands I meet strange people, creatures of the imagination, 
They are poets, fiddlers, sailors, tramps. Their heads are large and their 
bodies out of proportion. I invite them to come with me and I set them 
on canvas, where they can live again, smoking their pipes, talking and 
wondering at this new existence. In their funny hats and coats, playing 
primitive fiddles and flutes, they feel equally at home in flat, two- 
dimensional houses or among steep mountains reaching towards the sky 
and a blue sun. Animals as strange as themselves accompany them in 
their daily, unending tasks. Time does not exist as long as the canvas 
holds together their universe, the world created out of paint in which 
they exist. And this world is a real world, as real as ours. We have only 
to understand its different laws. 
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For me the Old Man from the Mountains, resting on a stone on the way 
to town, with his tiny dog on the end of a lead, is a real person. I expect 
him sometimes to get up and move. He never does, but he speaks to me 
from his place on the wall and amuses me when I am depressed. He is a 
poet and he has many stories to tell for those who can accept his strange 
existence fashioned out of shapes and colours. I am sure there are many 
such individual worlds hidden in our inner selves, waiting to be discovered 
by artists and poets. Perhaps they may help us to understand more of 
our own world of which we know so little. 

In another painting Two Sailors are engaged in a taciturn, all-absorbing 
conversation in their room. Behind them is a small window. In its square 
frame it holds the world that the Two Sailors know so well—rolling seas, 
dancing mountains and the blazing sun in a clear yellow sky.The rest is 
hidden from their eyes by the wall, but is still within reach. If one of them 
were to look through the window, his view would enlarge. He might see 
a town at the foot of the mountains and a ship sailing towards it with 
more sailors aboard. 


To me painting is one of those windows through which one may glance 
and see more than the mundane things by which we are surrounded in 
our everyday lives. And the creative artist is a venturer travelling alone, 
not always satisfied with his findings but untiring in search of new truth. 
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THE IMPACT OF ARCHITECTURE* 
Adrian Stokes 


My supyject is an impression gained from most architecture: it became 
the mother of the arts not primarily in virtue of the frigid balance 
sometimes expressed by the word ‘design.’ To a design of any worth 
there is, of course, an animation even other than the one of its subject, 
if such there be. I shall suggest that building, the most common construct 
of environment, has provided a very consistent content, a content in form 
or design as such, that reappears in formal aspects of other arts. 1 would 
ask you to remember this very wide aesthetic scope; because of it | have 
the temerity to choose an architectural subject. 

My theme is illustrated by thirteen of the superb reproductions in 
Thames and Hudson’s Romanesque Art in France. Perhaps you are dis- 
appointed already that I promise nothing about architecture today. 
Attempting to sum up a continuous content in the forms of brick and 
stone, hope to provide a departure point for discussion about the 
contemporary aesthetic problems of architecture.t 1 doubt whether these 
modern buildings oppose altogether the values I isolate ; as contemporary 
styles become more confident, I think we begin to lose some of the acute 
opposition, imputed to them, with the values from which my subject 
is contrived. 

We now go back 1,000 years. I shall first offer some guide-book 
information to set the scene. 

The place is Tournus, on the Saone, between Chalon and Macon!. Most 
of this former abbey dates back—even far back—into the eleventh 
century. . . . Some of the most important Romanesque abbeys are in 
Burgundy, particularly in the districts between the Saone and the upper 
Loire to the west: Cluny, for instance, once the centre of French 
Romanesque and Benedictine civilization. It was the most famous church 
in France: little more than a transept remains; the museum is very rich, 
particularly in carved capitals. 

*First delivered as a lecture to The British Society of Aesthetics on 4th January 1961. 
The lecture was illustrated by slides taken from Plates in Romanesque Art in France by 


Joseph Gantner and Marcel Pobé (Thames and Hudson, 1956). (Ed.) 


¢Correspondence will be welcomed from readers (Ed.) 
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The Tournus Benedictine abbey—or, rather, a predecessor of the one 
before you—had been occupied by monks fleeing from the Normans and 
carrying with them the body of Saint Philibert. In the tenth century the 
Hungarians destroyed the abbey. I mention these two facts to illustrate 
how the West was harried and hemmed in: the darkest century of all 
was the tenth. An additional threat lay in the Saracens from the south, 
from Spain and in Provence. Thereafter war and disruption lessened. 
The Cluniac monk Glaber, writing about 1047, said that after the year 
1000 all the world—especially France and Italy—was covered with a 
white garment of churches. It is from this time of resurgence that one 
distinguishes the beginning of the Romanesque period, though many 
Gallo-Roman features, as is well known, had persisted in the previous 
Carolingian art of which so little remains in France. The influences on 
Romanesque are traced far and wide, by Emile Male and Henri Focillon 
for instance. As so often, in the architecture there was contrived a simple 
embodiment of the culture’s composite nature. The Benedictine monks 
of the order of Cluny who built an empire of monastic houses of which 
over 1300 were in France in the early middle ages, who ruled as well 
numerous parish churches throughout France, adopted and developed 
very widely the traditional basilican plan, an aisled church with a triple 
apse. This is before the Gothic age of cathedrals and the temporal 
hegemony of bishops. The centres of civilization were the abbeys, often 
away from towns. Not many French cathedrals have preserved extensive 
Romanesque features, so that -it is easy to over-emphasize this point. 
Nevertheless it seems true to say that the ecclesiastical culture of that 
time, monastic or episcopal, was principally the creation of the Cluniac 
movement, and that the sculpture, though not the frescoes perhaps, in 
the churches, so far from serving plainly as the Ruskinian poor man’s 
bible, reflect the phantasies of monks whose imaginations had beer: fed 
not only by texts copied in their scriptoria but by the illuminations of 
those texts. Pilgrims contemplated an esoteric bent of small, though 
centrally governed, communities, attracted by the relics the abbey 
enshrined. Not that the graphic art, illustrating the local saint, was likely 
to include a notable degree of showmanship. It happens that the story of 
the Magdalen whose relics were the especial magnet of Vézelay, the 
largest as well as the most beautiful of surviving abbeys, is not represented 
on extant capitals, except one of Lazarus who was considered to have been 
the Magdalen’s brother. Anthony, his fellow-faster Paul, and Mary of 
Egypt, on the other hand, are much in evidence, saints who would have 
been well-known to monks hearing or reading every evening the 
Collationes of Cassian, that is, conversations with Egyptian anchorites, 
rather than to people at large. It is as if a phantasmagoric element in the 
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sculpture of capitals sometimes precluded methodical presentation, or do 
we still lack the complete set of iconographic keys? The Romanesque 
imagery is pre-scholastic; is characterized by an almost pantheistic 
absence of a varied differentiation. But if God be everywhere, so is the 
devil ; it was a time of fear in common, fear to which was added the devil’s 
more refined monastic presence. Even so, unlike some Oriental religions, 
this Christianity accepting deeply an incarnation of spirit, modified, at 
least, any tendency to view as an ideal for all the total rejection of the 
world’s multiplicity. Indeed, I am at pains to suggest that in the archi- 
tecture of abbeys, side by side with the sculpture’s all-embracing visions 
of stern beatitude or of misery and torture, humanist phantasies of the 
body are projected ; that is to say, we ourselves may find that the changed 
remains of these buildings, more strongly than do most, stimulate such 
phantasies. I think that this would be impossible on so wide a scale had 
such a content been entirely absent at the time. I do not of course 
suggest it has been symbolized in the way that a conscious symbol will 
have been projected. Nevertheless, it is obvious, that content was not 
deeply repudiated: its presence cannot be called the return of the 
repressed which comes in a less recognizable, in an utterly distorted, 
form. This content, however, could not be allowed as yet to exert 
an open influence upon the subject-matter of the representational arts. 
I am saying no more than that these buildings are beautiful in a manner, 
unlike the one of Romanesque sculpture, that is truly Western in the 
sense of exhibiting the quality of humanism, a quality common enough 
in building, perhaps at its greatest in the Romanesque era. 

The sculpture, as well as providing records of sacred incidents, is 
charged with the wide symbolism common to illustrations used in a 
sermon. That conscious use of symbolism is for the most part absent, 
it seems, from the planning of the church itself. There are at least two 
extant accounts of Romanesque dedication services: they make no 
reference to an architectural symbolism, except that Abbot Suger, the 
famous re-builder of Saint Denis near the dawn of the Gothic age, wrote 
of twelve great columns signifying the apostles. 

And so, the aim of my talk is to remark the prevalence, as it seems to 
me, of a less conscious and utterly generalized symbolism, one that even 
fits ill with accepted images of the time for which it is both the setting 
and the supplement. I do not think it romantic to envisage a great spirit 
of resuscitation, particularly between 1080 and 1140. The Cluniac 
contribution rapidly declined in the period of the Second Crusade with 
the rise of the Puritan and more democratic Cistercians who, in the 
person of St. Bernard, ridiculed the Cluniac sculpture, particularly 
for its monsters, and themselves persisted with a beautiful bare church of 
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differing plan. By the time of the Second Crusade, the most lucrative 
days of smaller pilgrimages from abbey to abbey were on the wane. 

The south sandstone portal to the former Benedictine abbey of 
Beaulieu on the Dordogne river.* Christ in Glory or the Last Judgment 
became the majestic subject of many renowned tympana sculptures. The 
Atlantid prophet belongs to the column dividing the doorway beneath 
the tympanum. 

I might as well mention here that as well as at Chartres and Vézelay, 
some of the finest Romanesque sculpture can be seen in the museum at 
Toulouse, and that the Church of Saint Sernin, in Toulouse, is one of the 
largest surviving Romanesque churches of France, having been a pilgrim 
church, like the great abbey of Conques to the north, on the route to 
Compostella in north-west Spain. Among the principal French sites of 
surviving Romanesque frescoes are the former abbey church of Saint- 
Savin-sur-Gartempe in the department of Vienne: parts of this church 
date from the early eleventh century. There are extremely important 
frescoes at Berzé-la-Ville, near Cluny in the department of Soane-et-Loire. 

Capitals in the cloister of Saint Bertrand-de-Comminges, not far 
from the Spanish border*. I don’t know whether their carving can be 
said to show Mozarabic influence from Spain. I would think so. 

The abbey of Saint Michel-de-Cuxa, not far away, certainly does in 
parts of the church‘. Scholars of the French Romanesque discover not 
only Gallo-Roman but Syrian, Byzantine, Runic, Mozarabic and Cata- 
lonian influences. What is more directly Roman is usually found in the 
south, for instance the famous front with three portals, like a triumphal 
archway, of Saint Gilles-du-Gard, near the mouths of the Rhéne. 

This tower suggests fortification. There are mountain monasteries, 
particularly near the Pyrenees, unmistakably fortified. 

Charlieu is north-west of Lyon, by the upper Loire’. Except for a 
part of the eleventh century cloister, not much is left of the monastic 
buildings: of the choir and nave of the church only the foundations, but 
there are rescued remains, including a Carolingian relief of Daniel in the 
lion’s den. And there is a narthex, Galilee or vestibule with a room above 
that has a sculptured window. This Plate shows the tympanum of one of 
the two extant entrances to the narthex. It dates from almost the middle 
of the twelfth century: it is sometimes described as a notable example 
of late Burgundian Romanesque. 

Sainte Marie-des-Dames*, not the more famous Saint-Eutrope, over 
on the other side of France, at Saintes on the Charente, a place with 
three Romanesque churches. 

In Joan Evans’s The Romanesque Architecture of the Order of Cluny a 
photograph of the surviving abbey gateway at Cluny is put on the page 
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above a photograph of the Roman Gateway at Autun, a confrontin 
that bolsters up the term ‘Romanesque.’ Also a fagade such as this with 
three rounded compartments in two zones has a Roman reminder. 

A little known church nearby at Echillais in Charente-Maritime, of 
which the Romanesque facade survives’. Such rich doorways and arcading 
are characteristic of the province of Saintonge. 

Choir and ambulatory of the famous abbey Saint Benoit-sur-Loire, 
on the right bank above Orléans*. The remains of St. Benedict were 
brought here in the seventh century from Monte Cassino. Among the 
curiosities there is an eleventh century carving, still adapted to the form 
of a foliated capital, that calls to mind pre-historic figures from the 
Cyclades. Another carved capital shows a devil whose face, as well as hair, 
is made up of leaf forms, as if leaves had been pressed into a loose ball. 

The church of Notre-Dame-du-Port at Clermont-Ferrand in the 
Auvergne®. The height of this church is extremely impressive since in 
length it has the extent of little more than two cricket pitches. Having 
been built throughout the twelfth century, it is therefore a very late 
example of French Romanesque architecture, since the second half of the 
century saw the beginning, and after 1180 the rapid diffusion, of Gothic 
in France. At Claremont-Ferrand there is a Gothic cathedral also called 
Notre-Dame. 

The church of Saint-Trinit is to be found between the Rhone and the 
Durance, north-east of Avignon and due north of Aix-en-Provence!®. 
Many villages in this part have Romanesque churches. It was once the 
territory of the Counts of Forcalquier whose court became notable in 
the twelfth century for its culture. The church has been recently 
restored. 

These reproductions have not been chosen to bring to you even the 
principal Romanesque buildings in France—thus, there has been nothing 
of Vézelay, of St. Giles or of the west front at Chartres—but as beautiful 
examples to illustrate the impact of architecture in an uncomplicated 
manner. I shall now say what I find in them. 

Architectural values are often described initially in terms of the 
proportion between dominant shapes. I shall not be referring to propor- 
tion as such; I shall be remarking the most generalized imagery that, 
in my view, a due proportion of masses, between textures, of light and 
shade, of mass and space, void and aperture, serves to express. For, as | 
have already inferred, it is a mistake to think that formal qualities are not 
of themselves expressive. Though that expressiveness or content, and the 
function of form, vary greatly from one work to another of whatever 
kind, they do not vary so greatly as to reject altogether what I take to be 
the dominant or constant themes of formal attributes in every work of 
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art, of those same attributes by whose underlying patterning the work of 
art shows itself to be whole and self-subsistent, that is to say an object 
of worth however useless, and indeed however dull it may otherwise be, 
or may subsequently be, as a communication. You will realize in what 
follows that I see in the mirror of form frequent reflections of a general- 
ized corporeality and of the integrated mind. In this way the dire 
emotions too become acceptable. But I call that art ‘humanist’ in which 
one is more easily aware of integration and health. I attribute to form 
other generalized emotional bents, but these will not much concern us 
here. It is surely obvious that our bodily powers and propensities are the 
points of reference for noting the character of other substance. As well as 
contrasting with the body, these other phenomena, in the context of art 
especially, are often employed by a deeper level of the mind to contain a 
somatic ascription, just as moods, emotions, are read into landscape. 
Similarly, I believe that whereas art provides an image of this or that, 
it always provides at the same time a generalized image of the dominant 
positive relationships with people and things: for instance, an enveloping 
relationship that tends to exclude the variety and limited nature of ob- 
jects, seems to me to be underlined by the calm repetitions so commonly 
found in geometric or anti-humanist styles of ornamentation. Closely 
tied to symbols of relationships there figure also in art the symbols for 
our own integration of contradictory drives. 

SAINT-TRINIT!®, Here, in the illustration, I want first to remark a 
rarefication of rubbish, a crystallization of the forms and material on the 
ground: the rough masonry of the front of the church suggests an inter- 
mediate stage between that of the rubble and the smoothed, squared 
stones used for chancel and apse. On this homogeneous surface archi- 
tectural features are better named, recall more readily to mind a 
transposition of skin and bone. In the division formed by the five pilasters 
on the apse wall, there is an eloquent articulation of limbs. I see the 
church as an ideal projected into stone of bodily strength and health; as 
a symbol for the body, spaced and joined in such a way that we are not 
troubled by the image of a personage. 

In the fusion of stone shapes, then, we may apprehend the symbol of a 
whole body : a due proportion of darkness, light,rectangularity roundness, 
roughness, smoothness, wall, aperture, may provide both solace and 
reassurance. How can this be, and why do we discover in the triangular 
roofs a third shape that expresses union of rectangularity and roundness, 
some hint of a squared circle to cap the cube and arches of the belfry? 

We live for the most part in cubes and pass through what are, whatever 
their shape, holes in the wall. Eye and hand are ever responsive to 
organized surfaces since we never cease to build, to integrate, as we may, 
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a coherent psyche. The result at any moment will be less calm, far less 
complete, than this church. 

The narrow, arched aperture is navel-like or lip-like, the oblong 
window with rounded top that lies back within the apse wall. One has 
no thought of proportion nor of place in conceiving the comparison, 
and so, not at all of incongruity, of freakishness. The worth that lies in a 
reminder of the body by the building depends entirely on indirectness, an 
unavoidable indirectness, exploited by our perennial sensation of 
corporeality. We attribute to the apertures a justness or serenity because 
we have attributed to the sensitive smoothness and demarcations of so 
simple and proportioned a building an enduring health or generosity, 
In the case of these constructed stones we are able to do so far far better 
than in the case of the surrounding ground, because of a few direct links 
with sensations of health and of love—a smoothness topped with rough- 
ness, for instance—in the apse’s structured frame that justly swells, we 
feel, from the body of the church. A further connection with ourselves 
and with others evolves from the interrelation of planes, volumes, 
textures, in that they serve the corporeal image—it can only be a 
corporeal image—of mental or emotional stability. The effect, I have 
suggested, of looking at this photograph is likely to be calming. 

Greek sculpture projected an ideal mental balance in terms of an 
athlete’s stance. When we speak of a mental aberration, we have to 
refer to a lack of balance, since there is no way of indicating mental 
disproportion except by means of symbols with a physiological reference, 
It is a consideration that seems to me to have a great deal to do with the 
character of art. In the aesthetic projection of what is ideal whether of 
mind or body, graphic art, however stylized, however architecturally 
disposed, cannot rival building whose emotional content, though it may 
be sometimes markedly personal, must always display easily to us a 
content that is general in art as a whole, the content inseparable from 
form. For the first time in graphic art, Greek sculptors constructed an 
ideal mentality in the terms of physiological perfection. That art, a great 
by-product of the columned temple, of steps, pediment and fluting, 
achieved an imaginative particularization of health that has rarely 
endured for long. But once this humanism, this image of physical well- 
being without rigidity or stress, had been attained, we, who are still the 
heirs, are the more prone to re-discover its rudiments in the courses of 
any beautiful wall. Whereas Romanesque sculpture, often a supreme art, 
is by no means humanist as a rule, the Church before us, Saint-Trinit, has 
become a timeless monument of humanism: it does not ‘date’ since it 
does not particularize; and since, in Western architecture, there can 
rarely be found the catharsis of a detailed phantasy—our professors do not 
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extend their iconographic studies to as many buildings as would be needed 
in India—the broad rules of health have sometimes been affirmed by 
building, particularly Romanesque building, in ages under the domina- 
tion of spiritual fear. So much of Greece remained, the part of greatest 
worth, and even flourished as never before. In art the formal elements 
always bring of themselves a beneficent content: that is why any fear, 
any misery, any madness, become bearable if they are projected by an 
aesthetic process. 

Notre DaME-pu-PorT AT CLERMONT-FERRAND!. | attribute to the 
light here a quality like the smoothness of honey, to dark areas also. 
The little staccato accents of the chairs are out of place, incongruous as 
a butcher’s shop in an attic. Being part of so noble an image of our 
internal organs, the chairs may be seen as ingested sardine-bones, the 
statuary as exfoliations, excrescences, unlike the needed roughness of the 
columns’ capitals. It seems birth would have been easy from such a body, 
lit, aerated and very strong, pounding in utter calm. The thickness, the 
height ,the roundness everywhere seem spacious and gradually dominated 
by a permeating good, particularly in the barrel-vault that we will 
consider to be replenished with the circulatory darkness of a Rembrandt 
background. I find myself pinned to the half-columns, magnetized by 
their rounded surface, and by the square edges of the piers that are to 
hand, as I gaze at the thickness of the arches far above under which the 
light from the dome over the chancel proceeds, as well as from the 
windows of the apse. We cannot see the dome in this photograph, nor 
aisles nor traverses, but we have, nevertheless, the sensation of a perfect 
fit for which contexts are likely to be many, mental as well as somatic ; 
suggesting, in sum, the integrated psyche that we struggle to build amid 
a confusing scaffolding of physiological drives. A dome or head is the 
home of all our acts. Like perception, like an impact on the senses, 
light floods through the apse windows, follows the channels of the 
ambulatory arcade, and will be memorized, it seems, within a mosaic of 
cellular indentations above the main arches. 

We look up open-mouthed, taking in a firm roundness that remains 
resilient and untouched by our attack. We are practising aggression and 
love, and their integration. 

SaINnT BeNnort-sur-Lorre®. We see a lot of wall here, plain but not 
simple. The unbroken part of it is made to come forward by the second 
curve on a recessed plane within deep arches. The beauty depends on 
this step, the beauty in conceiving the thick wall as a volume that has 
been opened up, cut away to make columns and the narrow voids 
between them: thereupon the block-like simplicity of the capitals 


similarly suggests a carving process beyond their own; the apertures 
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and arches of the nave’s flank serve to show, in some contrast with later 
Gothic building, the richness of the uncut wall in their midst. Without 
the shallow step beneath the arches dramatizing the depth of the wall, 
an image of a slow probing into a valuable surface, into the arcade above 
as well, into the apertures above that, and between the columns below, 
would not have been present to us. A wall’s change of plane can cause 
us to view apertures as entries of great moment into a volume. One 
sometimes sees the same means to make precious a late Regency house- 
front that otherwise is of a slum-like simplicity. 

Where joined stones or brick suggest that they have been carved 
to an effect of strength and stillness, building is likely to incur a bodily 
ascription that in mineral semi-permanence bestows encouragement, 
heightened here by a light that floods in through ample apse windows of 
a hopeful width, contrasting with the openings between the columns, 
The shallow steps, the floors, the barrel-vaulting, gain in smoothness; 
almost the only broken or rough surfaces are the capitals to the shafts, 
an even-spaced accent of tremendous effect. Without it one would not 
be hungrily grasping the smooth plane’s nor discovering them to be 
without severity. 

Thus scanning an alternation of smooth and rough, our eyes rest 
finally on the cylinders supporting the tribune arch. 

CHURCH AT ECHILLAIS, CHARENTE-MARITIME’. In commanding two 
flanks however truncated of the church, we are well placed to relish the 
seeming growth of a roundness at the corners of the facade based upon 
the stepped protrusions of horizontal slabs: we attribute this quality of 
growth and of generosity to the flat planes of masonry: in other words, 
rectangularity and roundness are linked in an image of organic growth, 
yet their union mitigates not at all the hardness and fixture of stones. 
Examples from a few styles only would serve to illustrate as completely 
as here a brotherly value shared between stone and stone. The centre, 
the great doorway’s wedded archivolts covered with appurtenance, 
seem themselves to have projected as their issue the rich arcade above. 
Who would call the facade ornate though crowded with richness, though 
prolific, though many stones are sculptured? 

We can see on the edge of the illustration, at the back, a section of 
the tower’s cone top, a form that distributes into the sky the round 
shapes before us. The element of triangularity is present in the facade 
where, between the squat main pillars, masonry was inset in a zig-zag 
pattern. As we remark this pattern, sections of plain masonry appear more 
meaningful than hitherto: for it is of greater significance that each facet, 
pattern, texture, has an import equal with the rest: none lead. 
As we observe it in the photograph, this facade might well serve as the 
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kind of object much sought after as a pictorial construction by some 
schools of modern painting, an object that just is, that stands for nothing, 
symbolizes nothing it seems, joins with nothing, sufficient to itself. 
For some time I have thought that this avant-garde preoccupation— 
Braque and Picasso were already talking about the tableau-objet in 1910— 
is a compulsion partly to be explained by our lack of a satisfying archi- 
tecture, whose details can often be viewed in this way. 

But perhaps you see in this cut-up facade without fragility or grace, 
only a clumsy charming piece of fretwork, rather than a ready-made that 
has been come upon among grass and trees. I do not myself transpose 
design thus. It is not design that speaks but object-pattern, the stone 
invested by design. 

SAINTE MariE-DES-DAMes AT SainvTes*. In spite of the fagade’s three 
compartments, in spite of braided archivolts and reduplicated pillars 
at the base, you will have the impression, particularly in regard to the 
vast triangular top, that this is a fine wall which has not been much 
tinkered with. At the same time its impact upon us rejects one of 
bareness: the wall has been enriched by recessed surfaces and by the 
fretted detail of raised planes. We see this fagade as a simple wall only 
because we regard its features as the revelation of a power that they 
themselves impel us to attribute to it. We are very aware of the union 
here between straight and curved elements capped by the triangular, and 
of every change of texture, even to the extent of attributing notes in 
the texture scale to what is lighit and to what is dark. 

A greater subtlety in these accents has resulted from the blocking-up of 
the side-windows. The fairly deep niches afford a shelter that entails no 
disconnection with the world-at-large, offering both freedom and protec- 
tion as any open arcade, portico or loggia may do. I once wrote: ‘A 
loggia of fine proportion may enchant us, particularly when built aloft, 
when light strikes up from the floor to reveal over every inch the recesses 
of coffered ceiling or of vault. The quality of sanctum, of privacy, joins 
the thunderous day. A loggia secures the interior to the exterior, it 
eases the bitterness of birth: affirms that in adopting a wider existence, 
we activate the pristine peace.’ 

But this fagade’s blind arches suggest as well another train of thought : 
they resemble wheels that roll over a course of smooth stones, a 
rolling accentuated vertically by the cluster of cylinders at the flanks 
and by those dividing the facade into sections. The uniform darknesses 
of door and window in the midst, demonstrating other surfaces to be 
notched, smooth or lit, are like motionless axel-cases: what allows of 
light is itself from outside seen to be dark, as the eyes’ pupils are. 
Perhaps we gaze at the broad statement of-a health to which we aspire, 
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experience an image of human process, approach what we value most 
as we clamber and cling in phantasy, holding like molluscs to rough and 
beaded rocks, or carried by an easy tide to the smooth flanks of stone. 
An alternation experienced in the architectural disposition of smooth 
and rough surfaces, may enliven our awareness of rounded or cylindrical 
shapes and make poignant the palpability of the wall’s jointed flatness, 
as if in a form of stillness we could witness simultaneously the flatness 
and the curving lunge of a whale’s fluked tail, or as if the juxtaposition 
of rock and wave were completely fused. 

Cuaruiew®. An effect of coined metal thinned by use: it recalls the 
moment on the bank counter when, with brass shovel, the cashier 
collects a discordant heap of coppers to pour into bags. I am reminded 
also of an open flower. In spite of the ceaseless decoration, first words 
in describing this doorway should not include the term ‘ornament’; 
we do not experience a thus heightened or gratuitous effect: on the 
contrary, we imagine a flowering from within the surface of the plain 
wall above, as if we saw the heap of gleaming coins on the bank counter 
to be a harvest from within it. Such an effect, apparently a manifestation 
of the stone itself that contrasts with an effect of an ornament stuck on 
to it, greatly concerned me many years ago when I attempted to dis- 
tinguish those divergent though often combined characters in the 
architectural carving of the early Italian Renaissance. We find the first 
neither in the Antique as a rule, nor in the Italian periods later than 1470; 
in Gothic, it more commonly belongs to some late effects and to transi- 
tions from Romanesque. 

The doorway before us is probably of the middle of the twelfth 
century: at each side the columns here have an unabsorbed Gothic look. 
Except for the animals, the figure sculptures seem to have haloes rather 
than heads which, so far as they exist or have existed, suggest lineaments 
stamped on coins. On the tympanum the angular Christ, seated in a 
mandorla supported by angels, circumscribed by the symbols of the 
Evangelists, disposes of semi-circular space with very great beauty: 
only the tympana at Vézelay and Moissac rival, I think, this rounded and 
even, yet angular, arrangement. Coin-headed apostles of equal height 
and circumference sit flattened on the freize: the directions of their 
knees and legs make shield-like shapes that harp upon the form of the 
tympanum sculpture. The fleece of the sheep (agnus dei) that stands 
upon the top architrave endows with sprouting richness the field of nobs 
that covers the inner archivolt immediately below. In spite of the vivid, 
floral and coin-like patterns, there supervenes the awareness of an 
equality again, a lack of emphasis, a supple interchange, an articulation 
of the plain wall that we glimpse above. In so far as a sense of the body- 
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image is re-activated by the contemplation of this doorway, I think the 
reference points principally to the muscular interplay beneath the skin, 
an entirely indirect reference, innocent, therefore, of the arbitrary 
impress such as we sometimes associate with the abstractions and distor- 
tions of a figured imagery. 

Saint MicuHet-pe-Cuxa‘. A fortress-like tower to a very ancient 
monastery near the Pyrenees, St. Michel-de-Cuxa, provides the most 
romantic of our examples. Almost everyone would like to have this 
tower in view from his window, laid against the sky as it figures here. 
The appeal centres in the mullioned, rounded apertures above, filling 
the wall-face with velvet darkness, while in the two storeys below the 
narrower apertures are dominated by lit walls; a castellated cornice on 
top is pierced with light. The walls of the two lower storeys lie back 
shallowly—a significance we have examined—from the simple transverse 
mouldings, and from the vertical masonry that is broad at the edges and 
thin at the centre of each side. The pyramidal base below, inclined, 
unopened, fortress-like, causes the squat tower to appear growing, 
springing from out of it, then to endure against the sky with untapering 
reach. The shut pyramid, rooted so widely, of course dramatizes the 
appeal of the apertures above, uniform in their velvet: they, in turn, 
make us con the stain and variation of the stones surrounding them. 
Our fingers, once more, our sense of texture, are engaged: our eyes 
explore further the relationships of volumes and planes, multiply the 
sensation of substance that started with a surface but proceeds as far 
as to endow even the surrounding air with a texture, so that it becomes 
related to the textures of the tower. 

We will find more significant now the moody rolling of the sky and the 
open foreground of thistle field, or the hillside mounting at the angle 
made by the tower and the pyramid top, a notable element in the pan- 
orama, as seen here, of what we call ‘design’, by which we refer often 
to a balance particularly of lines, rather than of areas with their evocation 
of the smooth-rough scale. I think we tend fatally to restrict the meanin 
of design and composition. What of the comparatively newly-built wall 
between the church and thistle-field? The square block of these stones 
is meaningful between thistles and pyramid. Maybe an emotive element 
attaches to shapes or proportions as such, or to some shapes and propor- 
tions of which others are variants, an element that implies a reference to 
the body. But we do not find beauty in a square but in this wall that is 
square, whose stones rule over the air-determined angles of thistles. 
A simple perception of this kind is repeatedly overlaid—indeed, con- 
tradicted—by the staccato character of our thoroughfares. We live in a 
great and insecure age of graphic art: what directions, among many 
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directions, remain unexploited? We have no benignity on a considerable 
scale, no slow, benign amassing, ruling, gathering-up, as by this wall, 
or by the dark tree, at the edge of the hay and thistles. 

SAINT BERTRAND-DE-COMMINGES*®. Details of architecture once 
provided to town dwellers day-by-day experiences not altogether 
different from those attributed by Marcel Duchamp to his ‘ready-mades’, 
objects of use that should be contemplated without reference beyond 
themselves either in respect to function or as an expression, a symbol, 
of other experiences. What is felt to stand for, to symbolize, nothing, 
ipso facto assumes the status of an object so primary that it is for other 
manifestations to symbolize it. No less than of Duchamp’s urinal, we 
can say of these capitals in a cloister that they just are, that they com- 
municate ‘is-ness’. I would describe such an experience as mystical as well 
as aesthetic. From the visionary angle—Duchamp is perhaps the in- 
advertent witness—any object will do: some mescalin takers discover 
what they feel to be utter is-ness in anything they are happening to look 
at. While, in a small way, we experience here the hypnotic or visionary 
effect of this close-up, we are likely to be particularly sensitive to the 
aesthetic, the non-disembodied, values also, to the beauty, for instance, 
of the grooved reticulation through which we perceive the continuing 
shaft, or to the rippling loops, carved on the abacus, as they catch the light. 

BeEAuLieu2. We have wood as well as stone here, wooden doors with 
iron nails and the darkness from within the church, swarming out. 
‘High’ Romanesque entrances are no less packed than famous Gothic 
churches with figures. Sculptures and architectural facets were coloured: 
traces of colouring are clear enough today inside some of the buildings 
and even outside, as in the tympanum at Conques. I describe nét buildings 
but photographs, not the churches at their consecration. In view of what 
has been said already, I am hoping you see this sleepy prophet, upright 
on a crazy bed, in the same context of architectural corporeality ; that 
you consider the rough hair and tubular arms as a rustic adaptation of 
shaft and capital, bent, snapping under the weight of the Last Judgment 
portrayed in the tympanum above; as if dramatic tension no less than 
engineering stress have become agents that elicit a particular embodiment 
out of the more generalized corporeality of my theme. 

Tournus'. No sculpture and little detail: the columns are without 
capitals: the mouldings at the top from which the vaults spring, the 
patches of shadow in recessed planes or where light lessens on a rounded 
surface, suffice to create the gradation (pointing to a duality) that evokes 
our sense of texture as we observe the disposition of mute apertures, as 
we embrace the vast, smooth height, the piers’ untapering girth. 
Similarly, varied courses of the wall above the lower doorway, and of the 
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steep stairs, make us aware of separateness and self-sufficiency, a feeling 
that does not arise with such significance from the contemplation of an 
entirely uniform or homogeneous surface ; the grown-up contact with an 
independent and varied object, distinct from ourselves, is dramatized by 
a unity of differing parts. At the same time we may find ourselves in 
alliance with the whole church as with a home, an all-embracing response 
the more remarkable in that unresponsive people are likely to experience 
emptiness, bareness, oppressive size. We, I hope, are finding not only 
the coherence of this bareness but its warmth, simple and so superb that 
for the time we remain altogether undistracted: as we gaze at this most 
tireless of our photographs we none the less tend to be without feelings 
either of envy or of inferiority. 

In the illustration of part of the back of the same church at Tournus, 
with one of the towers, it is as if lightness and darkness were themselves 
solid and durable; as if the darkness of the apertures were knots of 
strength, as if the darkness of the tower’s conical roof were a reservoir 
of potency reaped from the sky, as if the foreground tree showed an 
unsifted and disorganized condition of those materials. 

Not trees and vegetation only but other buildings sometimes help in 
completing an architectural experience. Thus, the great belfry’s apertures 
echo below as far as the houses, on the first of which we see that the 
reinforcements of the outside wall correspond with the raised planes of the 
tower’s vertical dividing lines. Buttresses and other vertical witnesses to 
the lying back of the major planes point also to the tower’s raised edges. 

Do | depend too much on the photograph? One is certain, even so, 
that this is a tower of very unusual proportion because of which the eye 
discovers relationships further afield, an extension that I think accom- 
panies, and indeed may be said to comprise, what we call the form in art, 
a contagion to galvanize any content, any subject matter, however dire, 
by a felicitous indication of constancy or completeness. Form does not 
contradict or mitigate a rabid or compulsive content in the endowing of 
that communication with the stature of a corporeal object whose stability 
may mirror an integration of the contrary impulses of the mind: without 
twisting them, form gives self-sufficiency to mood and emotion however 
extreme. 

Similarly, it need not be irrelevant to discover from this photograph 
an interchange initiated by the rhythmic body of the church, just as 
formal value in graphic art may dramatize any theme of our experience. 
But do not think I attempt to anthropomorphize building in a literal 
sense. It would be most repugnant, and indeed destructive to the archi- 
tectural significance. Windows do not suggest eyes, not even, as a rule, 
in children’s drawings. If we speak on occasion of an eye-window, it is 
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not to suggest that it sees but that a break in the wall is like a socket. 
Buildings are images of blindness, as it were blindly perceived, tactile 
and kinaesthetic images of vents, recessions and protuberances, of scale, 
direction and differing substance, of the ‘feel’ of a body surviving in a 
remote transposition, to which is added the surviving image also of inner 
working, physical and mental. I think we are bored or embarrassed by an 
architecture wherein such suggestions do not wholly arise from regular 
forms that proclaim their hard substance. The witch’s cottage made from 
sugar, to which Hansel and Gretel came, was not of architectural con- 
sequence. In the field of architecture we desire to encounter that which 
appears to be notably self-sufficient. Would it were ourselves, our 
families and the world. 
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EMOTIONS AND EMOTIONAL QUALITIES: 
SOME ATTEMPTS AT ANALYSIS 


Ronald W. Hepburn 


Works OF ART have, no doubt, something to do with emotion, but it is 
notoriously hard to determine what, precisely, this something is. Do 
works of art ‘express’ emotion, or ‘evoke’ it, ‘represent’ it, ‘master’ it, 
‘organize’ it or ‘purge’ it? Or can they do several of these things— 
or all of them? 

From the constellation of problems here, problems on the border 
between aesthetics and the philosophy of mind, let us break off some 
manageable fragments for discussion. The fragments, I think, are 
important ones: but be it said at the start that many of the topics I shall 
not single out for treatment are every bit as important in aesthetics as 
those I do. There is no attempt in this article to produce a general or 
comprehensive theory of ‘art and emotion’. That would need a book. 

Certain writers make a sharp distinction between the way in which 
ideas, concepts, meanings, can be in works of art, and the emotions, 
feelings, which a work is said to evoke, to cause in the reader or spectator. 
According to this view, if we often transfer emotion-epithets to works 
of art, and call them ‘jolly’, ‘joyous’ or ‘frenzied’, we are well aware 
that we are transferring them, that in the last resort it is we who are 
made jolly or frenzied ; and that our epithets are in fact characterizing the 
poem or piece of music in terms of its effects on us, not in terms of its 
own qualities. We are entitled to claim that meanings and ideas are 
‘objectively’ in the works concerned : they can, for instance, be adequately 
and most often unambiguously specified. But since there can be no 
equally sensitive control of emotional response, we are here in the realm 
of the subjective?. 

There are, however, a number of analyses which claim that emotions 
and feelings can be in works of art just as certainly as meanings and ideas 
can be in them. On this view, if I say ‘The music is joyful’, I may not be 
speaking of my own feelings but of what I hear as a ‘phenomenally 
objective quality of the music’ itself. It is not the case, for instance, that 
listeners tend to report wildly divergent emotional qualities when 
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attending to the same pieces of music : some experimental work has shown 
that if subjects are asked carefully to concentrate on the music (and not 
on their own feelings and fantasies), their reports on the music’s emo- 
tional qualities are convergent. If, however, they are allowed to report 
on their own emotional states, their reports diverge noticeably. As 
O. K. Bouwsma put it: ‘joy and sweetness, and sadness [can be] in the 
very words you hear’; or, more characteristically of the author, ‘the 
sadness is to the music rather like the redness to the apple, than it is 
like the burp to the cider’. “The mood of a landscape’, wrote Otto 
Baensch, ‘appears to us to be objectively given with it as one of its 
attributes belonging to it just like any other attribute we perceive it to 
have. . . . The landscape does not express the mood, but has it. . . .”* 

Of these two accounts of emotion and art-objects, I think the stronger 
prima facie case can be made out for the second, the account which 
claims that emotional qualities can be described, with perfect propriety, 
as in works of art. We speak of a musical note as being ‘high’ or ‘low’ — 
the highness or lowness being heard as phenomenally in the note. From 
this there is a gentle transition to speaking of a phrase as ‘incomplete’, 
‘questioning’ or ‘nimble’, again reporting the heard quality of the 
sound, and on to emotional qualities in the strictest sense like ‘melan- 
choly’, ‘tender’, ‘plaintive’. Similarly in visual art, there is a gentle 
transition from speaking of a shape as having a ‘three-dimensional look’, 
to having an ‘awkward, unstable look’ to having a ‘comic’ or a ‘melan- 
choly’ or ‘angry’ look. Without any sense of incongruity, we can bring 
together in one description of a shape words from different parts of this 
scale; for example, the shape is ‘comic and awkward’, ‘comically 
awkward’. At no point is there a shift from talk about the figure to talk 
about the spectator’s response. 

Note that the class of “emotions proper’ is not at all sharp-boundaried. 
In one direction, we gradually approach it from expressions (like 
‘awkward’, ‘graceful’, ‘elegant’) that primarily describe manner-of- 
acting or -appearing. These tend to carry loose implications about what is 
non-behavioural. If, for instance, we say ‘John rose to his feet awkwardly’, 
we are normally taken to imply that he lacked inner composure as well 
as outward grace. But the implication is certainly a loose one. A Bishop 
might mount the pulpit with great dignity (manner of acting); but the 
implication that he then experienced an inner sense of reverence and 
solemnity would be false, if such moments had long ago lost their power 
to move him. Yet the outward dignity might remain. 

There are, however, some emotion-words, well within the territory 
of emotions proper, that make essential reference to the non-behavioural. 
Sadness, nostalgia, depression, ecstasy—one may experience any of these 
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and manage to inhibit most or all of their behavioural concomitants. 
The spectrum-scale from manner of acting to emotions with essentially 
‘inner’ aspects is important to our present study; since works of art 
can display not only the former as emotional qualities but also the latter, 
which is the more remarkable feat. 

Again—to resume the main argument—there are occasions when I may 
wish to say the following: “The drawing (or the rondo) was joyful, but 
I was not joyful’. If I say ‘This curve is graceful, and that jagged line 
intersecting it is tense and menacing’, I do not mean that / feel graceful 
on looking at the curve and then tense and menaced on looking at the 
jagged line. Instead, I may feel vaguely excited, delighted, or be entirely 
unmoved. 

To claim that the emotional quality can be in the work of art is not 
of course to say that the word ‘in’ is used in precisely the same sense as 
when an emotion is said to be ‘in’ you or ‘in’ me. People experience 
emotions: works of art do not. (Cf.Bouwsma, op. cit., p.78.) But nothing 
substantial would be gained by restricting the multi-purpose preposition 
‘in’ to the case of emotions being ‘in’ persons. Had this been a genetic 
study, a study of the mechanisms by which aesthetic effects are produced, 
then we should have had to work out some theory of emotional ‘projec- 
tion’, and explore the analogies, hints and clues that we go on, when 
attributing emotional qualities to such inanimate things as carvings, 
lines, shapes and configurations of sounds. But our enquiry is pheno- 
menological; we are asking what our experience is like, not how it is 
stage-managed. 

Some elementary examples from music may help to clarify our claims 
so far. Within the classical idiom we feel that in most contexts a dominant 
seventh, and more so a thirteenth, ‘want’ to move to the tonic chord. 
The music wants, strives, to reach its resolution: the wanting is not mine 
who hear the chord, but the music’s. This is one of its vicissitudes. 
If the music modulates into a ‘bright’ key, the brightness is not my 
brightness but again the music’s. The music has its own phenomenal 
career. Suppose my radio is switched off while a thirteenth or leading- 
note of an ascending scale is being played, in a work of the classical 
period. It can readily be shown that I do not take this chord or note as a 
mere stimulus of unrest in me—an unrest that would be relieved by any 
tonic-chord stimulus in the same key, played fortuitously, say, by a boy 
in the street with a mouth-organ. What needs its resolution is that 
particular chord on the radio, not the disquiet aroused in me. But what 
of the gentleman who, hearing from his bed someone playing a seventh 
on the piano and carelessly leaving it unresolved, left his bed and resolved 
it himself? This is not really a counter-example to our theory. For, first, 
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it was upon the same instrument that the seventh had to be resolved— 
not simply by humming or whistling the tonic chord in the warmth of 
bed. Second; we laugh at the story precisely because we normally 
objectify the uneasiness and disquiet as being in the music itself, one of 
its vicissitudes, and do not think of it as being transferred to the hearer 
so as to become his vicissitude instead. 

Furthermore, one tends to be relatively detached from emotions in 
music. A piece of music may be in despair, but I who listen enjoyably 
need by no means be in despair. Almost callously, I can reli.‘’a and savour 
the anguish of the music: compounding its despair with my delight. 
The emotion I feel, if any, is often’a radically transformed version of the 
emotional quality of the music itself and not identical with it. Awareness 
of this transforming process helps to distance the music and the emotional 
qualities in it from me and my (hearer’s) emotions. I have also an 
emotional inertia: even when the emotion I feel is roughly identifiable 
with the emotional quality of the music, the music’s emotion may be 
intense, but mine sluggish. It may be uninterruptedly gay or wild, while 
my emotional response may be intermittent and fluctuating. In my 
ordinary perception of the external world I posit various abiding material 
objects, my house, my telephone, my watch, although my actual percep- 
tion of these is intermittent and subject to the variations of perspective 
and lighting. Not very differently, I posit a continuing emotional progress 
in the music, despite the fact that I do not experience, do not ‘have’, 
each successive emotion while the piece plays. 

It might be tempting to argue that even if “This tune is vivacious’ does 
not mean ‘This tune makes me feel vivacious now’, still it must mean 
‘This tune tends to make me, or most careful listeners, feel vivacious.’ 
But I doubt whether this is so. As a psychological generalization it may 
be true that quite often vivacious tunes make us feel vivacious ; but I may 
properly judge a tune to be vivacious by simply recognizing in it the 
presence of vivacity as a characteristic, without myself—or anyone else— 
ever feeling vivacious on its account. 

Try another sort of analysis. ‘This musical phrase has emotion E’ 
means “The hearer of the phrase would experience emotion E (would 
come to have emotion E), if . . .’ Prima facie, one feels that this condi- 
tional sentence must be completable. But what exactly would complete 
it? ‘. . . if the phrase were repeated several times, repeated until emotion 
is experienced.’ That would not do; repetitions might cause the phrase 
to go dead on the hearer, to pall or exasperate or seem banal. *. . . if the 
phrase were played in isolation, under non-distracting conditions.’ 
Again, no; since out of its musical context it might well take on a quite 
different emotional tone. These failures do not prove such a conditional- 
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sentence analysis to be impossible, but it is hard to think up any other 
continuations after the ‘if’ that are not vulnerable to just as sharp 
objections. 

One might try to make a last-ditch defence of the stimulus-response 
model of emotion in works of art by saying this: “If works of art do not 
evoke full-blooded emotions, they at least arouse images of emotions’. 
‘Image of an emotion’ is not an expression for which we often have a 
use—perhaps because having an emotion is not an affair of any single 
special sense, as seeing and hearing are. But it can easily be given a use. 
With emotions such as fear, exhilaration, despondency, the emotion- 
image would be a combination of kinaesthetic, visceral, visual or verbal 
images. And, just as, for example, visual images by themselves are most 
often schematic—a vague shape standing in for the appearance of a house 
——so with emotion-images: the kinaesthetic image of clenching fists 
may stand in for a constellation of occurrences and tendencies that make 
up ‘being angry’. Suppose, then, that this is what we understand by an 
emotion-image. It needs no fresh argument to show that we often see or 
recognize what emotion is in a work of art without necessarily imaging 
any emotions at all. We can recognize anger without incipient clenching 
of fists ; tranquillity without imaged relaxing of muscles. 

Lastly, we can recall Coleridge’s plain words in the Dejection Ode: ‘I 
see, not feel, how beautiful they are’. We might substitute for ‘beautiful’ 
a more specific human-emotion word like ‘fearsome’, ‘serene’; and 
the sentences need not be uttered in Coleridge’s mood of dejection. 


We have been working so far with an unexamined and far too crude 
conception of emotion itself. Unless this crudeness is removed, our 
whole project of critically discriminating between rival accounts of 
emotion and art-works may well be jeopardized. It is not just that we 
may have to go a certain way with physicalists and behaviourists and 
admit that emotions have much to do with overt, public behaviour. 
This does have to be admitted. But some recent philosophical analyses 
of emotion-concepts* have shown that when, for instance, we say 
‘A feels remorse’, ‘B is indignant’, ‘C feels bitter’, we do something far 
more complex than claim A and B behave in certain identifiable ways 
and experience types of inner turmoil. Where is the extra complexity? 
Roughly speaking, it lies in the way concepts like ‘remorse’, ‘indigna- 
tion’ give interpretations of a situation, interpretations that go beyond 
the recording of acts and feelings occurring at any particular moment. 
‘C feels bitter about the way he was treated’ carries as part of its meaning 
‘C believes he ought not to have been so treated’, ‘C believes he was 
treated badly’. That is, being bitter involves making certain evaluations, 
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not simply having feelings or acting in particular ways. It is logically 
impossible to hope for something one does not favourably evaluate ; 
or to feel contrition, unless one acknowledges oneself to have done 
something wrong. Traditional accounts of emotion used to give central 
place to determinate, recognizable feelings—inner and private. Emotion- 
words were the labels of these feelings. The current opinion refuses to 
give pride of place to such feelings, and (in the case of some writers) 
denies even the existence of feelings specific to particular emotions. 
Instead, their analyses are given in terms of situation-appraisals plus an 
undifferentiated general excitation. 

In the rest of this article I want to draw on these recent analyses of 
emotion, to the extent that they seem sound and helpful. In other respects, 
however, we should regard them as being every bit as much sub judice 
as our two accounts of how emotions are communicated. 

First of all, they can be invoked to support and reinforce the view that 
emotional qualities can be in works of art. Suppose I read a poem or 
attend a drama. I say “This is jolly’, or ‘this is pitiable’ ; and my judgment 
is possible only if I have made a conspectus, an overall survey of the 
situation presented, and deemed it appropriate to jollity or pity. Clearly, 
my judgment is an acknowledgment of qualities in the work itself. 
With a particular play, I may say ‘No, not pitiable really’ ; and justify 
my remark by making value-judgments about the characters and situation 
concerned. ‘He is not to be pitied: he is too much morally at fault.’ 
The finale of an opera may ring false, because it simply has set aside all 
the pain and conflict that happened on the way to it. These, we judge, 
need to be reckoned with in the finale—as necessarily modifying, 
qualifying, its brash or headlong gaiety. 

With emotional qualities like ‘pitiable’ or ‘jolly’ we are thinking of 
the presentation in a work of art of imagined human predicaments. 
These comprise the ‘situations to be interpreted’. But a work of art as a 
whole may express a distinctive emotional quality, which is not simply 
that of the human predicaments it presents. Indeed, it may present 
none: or those it does present may be determined in their precise 
quality by stylistic factors and the individual handling of the medium. 
For instance, the emotional quality possessed by a human figure in an 
El Greco painting is determined both by the dramatic situation depicted 
and by the colouring, design and texture of the painting throughout. 

At this point, instead of pressing on with more analysis, a few points 
can be made of a general evaluative nature. We are, I think, exploring 
one of the chief sources of aesthetic value—both within art and in 
aesthetic experience of natural objects and events. First, within art: 
the complexity of the gestalts, the situation-conspectuses, the fusions of 
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medium and human situation, all contribute to an unusually fine dis- 
crimination of emotional quality; and the savouring of this can be 
counted as one of the basic aesthetic worthwhilenesses. 

On aesthetic experience outside art, two points can be offered. 
We could construct a scale on the following lines. At the one end 
are occasions when my emotions are based on awareness of only a minute 
part of my environment, and that sluggishly: or based on a stereotyped, 
generalized and meagre impression of it. I am sunk in apathy and 
passivity. I make no complex gestalt of my situation in its particularity. 
For example, I am aware only of the monotonous drumming of train- 
wheels, as I sit in my compartment. My emotion is a dull, undifferentiated 
depression. At the other end of the scale, my emotions are functions of 
an alert, active grasping of numerous features of my situation, held 
together as a single gestalt. In my compartment I make into one unity-of- 
feeling the trainwheels drumming, the lugubrious view from the window 
(steam and industrial fog), and the thought of meeting so-and-so, whom 
| dislike, at the end of my journey. My depression is highly particularized. 
Or again, if one is in love, an encounter with the loved one may acquire 
a specific, unrepeatable emotional quality—meeting-so-and-so, on that 
particular day, in that particular park, with that wind and those exhilarat- 
ing cumulus clouds overhead. Our scale, again, is a scale of increased 
emotional discrimination. 

But as Kant reminds us, the world is not a given totality: my synopses 
can be complex but never complete. And it is one of the many distinctive 
things about works of art that our synopses of them can be complete: 
they are limited wholes, and in a great many cases wholes constructed 
so as to facilitate their being grasped synoptically. Disconsolate in the 
knowledge that synopses of nature are forever partial and ragged, we 
may turn to art in relief. 

Especially important here are the contrasts between apathetic and 
alert perception, between a sluggish, passive and stereotyped impression 
and the active enterprise of organizing and unifying a situation. This makes 
it obvious that however we finally decide to describe the spectators’ 
emotions in aesthetic experience, it will not be simply in terms of 
emotion-transfusions or emotion-shots. For that is a language of passivity 
—the spectator as suffering manipulation, as having an emotion conjured 
up in him. 

Further: if we locate one source of aesthetic value in fineness of 
emotional discrimination, we have a second source in the sense of alert 
conspectus-grasping itself, in the exhilarating activity of unifying far 
larger and more variegated ‘manifolds’ than we are accustomed or able 
to do in ordinary experience‘. 
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Some pages ago I invoked Coleridge to testify that one can ‘see, not 
feel how beautiful’ things are, and suggested a reasonable extension to 
seeing, not feeling emotional qualities of specific kinds. But this use of 
Coleridge comes dangerously close to being misuse. Coleridge was 
dejected: and surely with some reason. Yet why should he have been, 
if aesthetic appreciation on its emotional side is simply the recognition of 
emotional qualities as in objects? Coleridge compels us to make some 
qualification to our account so far. One is not always content to say 
‘This music has the emotional quality of exuberance, but I am not in any 
way stirred up by it’. This could very well be a discontented report ; and 
the discontent can be of more than one kind. In some cases I may feel 
like a forlorn child looking through a window upon a party to which he 
has not been invited. Tiredness, anxiety, or some other psychological 
factors impair my responsiveness. Again, I might say ‘I see what it is 
expressing, but it is too insipid to make a real impact on me’. I cannot 
feel that music as violent, fearsome or exuberant any more. Perhaps the 
musical idiom has gone jaded on me, or is over-familiar : or it now sounds 
anaemic because of more powerful effects obtained by more recent 
musical developments. 

It might be asked of this last case, Why not retain the language of 
recognizing emotional qualities here? If a work is insipid, that could 
count as a quality of it as it is perceived by us today. But this would not 
really meet the case. It is a loss of impact that we are lamenting: the 
work fails to rouse us—and this is undeniably causal language, unlike the 
language we have so far examined. So it looks as if the model with which 
we have been working will not meet all aesthetic requirements. 

Confirming this suspicion is the existence of a small class of emotions 
about which we seem able to speak only in the language of stimulus- 
response, cause-effect. For instance, in talking of that famous surrealist 
fur-lined cup, we do not say ‘This painting is sick, nauseated’, but 
rather ‘It makes me feel sick; it is nauseating’. We speak similarly 
about giddiness: not ‘This is a dizzy picture’, but ‘It makes one feel 
dizzy’—it is a dizzy-making picture. 

The vocabulary of emotion-arousal may play a subordinate part in our 
talk of art-appreciation, but we seem unable to do without it. The two 
vocabularies (emotion-arousal and recognition of emotional quality) 
have interestingly different ‘logics’. A conductor may say, while re- 
hearsing an orchestra, ‘Now, we'll take the vivacious passage once 
again—two bars after ‘‘M’’’. Or, ‘Clarinets, you made that lugubrious 
phrase sound almost skittish’. These and like remarks can be quite 
intelligible in their context, as they contain a reasonably clear descriptive 
content. But suppose the conductor says ‘Now, back to the thrilling 
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section again’, or “You messed up the exciting (or overwhelming) 
passage’, members of the orchestra may well disagree over which bars 
are meant. That is tc say , these emotion-words contain far less descriptive 
content, are in fact not emotional-quality words but response-to- 
stimulus words. We sense an oddness when someone says in a casual, 
unmoved voice (but without intending sarcasm), ‘Yes, that was a 
sublime movement, wasn’t it?’ And we could add to the list of such 
words, ‘awesome’, ‘frightening’, ‘dreadful’, ‘harrowing’, ‘touching’, 
‘exhilarating’, ‘hilarious’, in most senses: all of which report on the 
successful arousal of emotion, not merely on the detection of an emo- 
tional quality. It is more logically odd to say ‘That was exciting, over- 
whelming, music, but it didn’t in the least excite me or make me feel 
overwhelmed’ than to say ‘That was tender, or sad, music, but I did not 
myself feel tender or sad’. With ingenuity, no doubt, contexts could 
sometimes be found that would mitigate the oddness. It is over-simple 
to speak of two quite distinct vocabularies, for there are shadings, 
gradations, from one to the other. 

To people who wish to deny the occurrence of a great many qualita- 
tively specific inner feelings, evoked in the spectator, there must be a 
great attractiveness in the emotional-quality analysis. For that model 
suggests that the host of nameless spectator-feelings can be replaced by 
an indefinitely large range of phenomenally different ‘looks’, patterns of 
words, shapes or sounds. I want now to argue, however, that we cannot 
deny the occurrence of highly particularized (and aesthetically relevant) 
feelings: that to have such feelings is not the same thing as to apprehend 
looks, aspects and situations, nor is it that plus an undifferentiated 
excitement. 

First, let us deal with the complaint that the hosts of nameless feelings 
are postulated purely ad hoc by theorists attempting to patch up bad 
theories that seem to require them. Perhaps some of the theories are 
bad: but to make this complaint is not to demonstrate that no such 
specific feelings exist. Emotions, agitations, feelings of various kinds get 
themselves named, only when there is some utilitarian point in their 
having names—particularly if they tend to recur frequently in ordinary 
human experience. But, as we earlier reminded ourselves, art deals very 
little in the repetitive and stereotyped. Its slant on the world is often in 
striking contrast to that of workaday utility. The probability, then, is 
that its emotions should show the same contrast: their namelessness is 
no argument for their non-existence. 

Are there such qualitatively distinctive, highly particularized feelings? 
Some people’s aesthetic experience, including mine, prompts the answer, 
yes. It is difficult to say much more than that. Only introspection can 
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confirm or rebut such a claim. Argument cannot. But if someone hesitates 


to admit such qualitatively distinctive feelings in art, it may be worth . 


directing his attention for a moment to dream-experience. For the same 
distinctiveness can also sometimes be found there. If we agreed about 
dreams, we might in the end carry the insight back into art. With the 
forms in a dream, then, there may go a feeling peculiar to that dream, 
one that is quite definitely aroused, not merely recognized as an emotional 
quality. On waking, I may recall the forms, the dream-events,savouring 
their character and ‘look’, and yet lose memory of the precise feeling 
they evoked, and I may know that I have lost it. On other occasions | may 
be haunted by the feeling, the unnameable particular foreboding or 
exaltation or whatever it was, and lose altogether the ‘look’ of the dream- 
shapes that originally touched it off. Mutatis mutandis, the same can be true 
of the look and the feeling aroused by a peculiarly haunting melody, poem 
or painting. I recall the notes and the character of a musical phrase, but 
know very well that it no longer evokes the same poignant and not elsewhere 
obtainable emotional response that it once-did evoke. I can individuate 
my emotion to the extent of saying ‘I once had it: it is now lost: I am 
trying to recapture it’. I can attain half-descriptions of it—‘strange, 
remote, nostalgic,’ but I utter the words aware of their inadequacy, 
and using them only as hook and bait for the return of the unique 
experience itself. ‘Looks’ can be imaged, a painting recalled in memory, 
a tune ‘heard in the mind’s ear’; general and familiar human emotions 
can be imaged; but the only way in which these highly specific feelings 
can be recalled is by actual revival, by re-experiencing the feelings them- 
selves, with more or less intensity. These differences should prevent 
their being assimilated either to the recognition of looks and sound- 
gestalts or to the arousal of emotions that can be analyzed in terms of 
general excitation plus situation-appraisal. 


To sum up and conclude: (i) Of the two ways of speaking—the 
evocation of emotion and the recognition of emotional qualities—the 
latter is truer to our actual experience in probably a majority of 
aesthetic contexts. 

(ii) Yet a significant place needs to be left in aesthetic theory also for 
the arousal of emotion. 

(iii) This leads us to ask ‘What is it for an emotion to be aroused in 
one?’ Sometimes this may mean that one interprets a situation in a 
particular way and experiences a general excitement. But this analysis 
fits not every case. Although excitement may often be undifferentiated, 
it sometimes is most highly particularized, and this differentiation is 
taken very often to be one source of aesthetic value. 
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I have indicated the bearing and 
relevance of these two observations to 
this study as a whole. It may be pointed 
out, however, that in the course of 
them I have referred both to the 
recognition of emotional qualities and 
to the ‘having’ of emotions tout court. 
[ have not, however, forgotten about 
the distinction between these: 
taken up again in what follows. 
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ETHICAL AND AESTHETIC PROBLEMS 
P. C. Chatterji 


THE BRANCH Of philosophy most recently attacked by the neo-positivists 
is aesthetics. It has been argued by them that there cannot be such a 
subject as aesthetics. A variety of reasons have been put forward for this 
thesis. In this article I propose to examine only one aspect of the neo- 
positivists’ contention. It is stated by them that the case for aesthetics 
is sometimes argued on the analogy of ethics. Mr. Stuart Hampshire, 
for example, has explored this analogy in a paper entitled Logic and 
Appreciation included in a volume Aesthetics and Language devoted to the 
presentation of the neo-positivist point of view. He contends that: 
‘aesthetic judgments are not comparable in purpose with moral 
judgments and there are no problems of aesthetics comparable with the 
problems of ethics.’? Mr. Hampshire has trenchantly summed up the 
neo-positivists’ case and his article therefore provides a convenient 
reference for discussing the relationship of these two disciplines from 
the view-point of this school. 

Let us then begin with the comparison of moral and aesthetic problems. 

It is well known that the neo-positivists’ regard moral problems as 
unavoidable. Thus, for instance, R. M. Hare writes: ‘. . . the question: 
“‘what shall I do?’’ is one that we cannot for long evade; the problems 
of conduct, though sometimes less diverting than crossword puzzles, 
have to be solved in a way that crossword puzzles do not’. And, as the 
author tells us, ‘the function of moral principles is to guide choice’! 
Mr. Hampshire says: ‘Action in response to any moral problem is not 
gratuitous; it is imposed; that there should be some response is ab- 
solutely necessary. . . . When there are unavoidable problems a rational 
man looks for some general methods of solving them; . . . Unless general 
methods of solution are recognized there can be no grounds for distin- 
guishing a valid from an invalid step in any argument in support of any 
solution. To be irrational is either to have no reasons at all for preferring 
one solution to another, or to give utterly different reasons in. different 
cases of the same type’. In aesthetics, on the other hand, Hampshire 
contends: ‘A work of art is gratuitous. It is not essentially the answer 
to a question or the solution of a presented problem. . . . The artist has 
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the technical problem of the medium in which he works. . . . As an 
artist he has his own conception of what his work has to be; clearly 
or confusedly he has set his own end before himself. . . . He has there- 


fore created his own technical problems; they have not been presented 
to him; they arise out of his own conception of what he is to do’. 

At this point two questions arise. Firstly: is the distinction between 
avoidable and unavoidable problems valid? And secondly: is it the case 
that the rational man will frame principles for the solution of problems 
only when confronted with unavoidable problems but will not require 
any principles when faced with avoidable problems? 


ARE MORAL PROBLEMS UNAVOIDABLE? 

The neo-positivists seem to suggest that in ordinary life from the 
moment of waking we are continually, or at any rate frequently, at the 
cross-roads. We have to choose one road or the other; even to sit and 
do nothing is to take some decision. As Hampshire puts it: “one cannot 
pass by a situation; one must pass through it in one way or the other’. 
It seems to me, however, to be false that situations are thrust on us, 
as if from the outside, and that the individual is then forced to make a 
choice. The individual’s desires, needs, objectives and state of knowledge 
are partly responsible for the creation of the situation. How indeed does 
a ‘situation’ arise? To start with there must be an objective—say to 
visit my friend who is in distress. Then a situation arises if there is a 
difficulty in achieving the end—either owing to insufficient information 
or owing to physical factors. For instance at a certain point I may not 
know whether I should take the turning to the right or to the left. 
But if I knew in advance that the turning to the right is the correct road, 
I would not be faced with a ‘situation’ at the cross-roads. Or again, 
supposing my friend’s house was quite a distance and I found that I had 
a corn on my foot which made walking rather painful. | might then be 
faced with a ‘situation’—the necessity of finding transport to take me 
to my friend’s house. But the point which I want to emphasise is that 
the mere existence of cross-roads or the corn on my foot do not in 
themselves create a situation for me. The situation can only arise if there 
is an objective, and a simple way of avoiding a particular situation is to 
abandon the objective which gave rise to it; in this way we obviously 
do by-pass situations in everyday life. 

Now I am not trying to contend that human beings do not have to 
take some decisions in the course of their lives and I am not maintaining 
that a person can avoid all problems. Nor am I contending that it is as 
easy to avoid one problem as it is to avoid another. But I am contending 
with regard to any particular problem that one essential factor which 
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gives rise to it is an objective which some one or other sets out to achieve. 
You can avoid that particular problem by abandoning the objective. 
In this respect moral problems are no different from any others : political, 
scientific, logical or aesthetic. If India wants to conserve her foreign 
exchange for industrialization, certain problems arise: how to make up 
the shortfall in food, how to satisfy the upper classes who have become 
used to imported luxury articles, etc. We can avoid these problems by 
giving up the policy of industrialization—which is not to say that other 
policies would not give rise to their own problems. Copernicus too 
chose his own problem; if he had not hankered after simplicity and a 
more harmonious mathematical order, the Ptolemaic system would 
have sufficed and the terrors of the Inquisition need not have arisen. 
And so also with genuinely moral problems, for instance the following. 
A Muslim in an Islamic Society is permitted by law to have four wives, 
So if he is getting tired of his first wife, he can promptly acquire a 
second and there need be no moral problem for him. But if he has 
started thinking that monogamy is more in keeping with the equal rights 
of men and women, then indeed there will be a moral problem for him, 
Here again he has created his own problem: he has chosen it. In fact 
every problem implies an ‘if’, it is a sort of hypothetical imperative. 
Mr. Hampshire puts the case admirably when he says of the artist that 
he sets himself his own problem, and this I contend is true not only of 
the artist but also of the moral agent, the scientist and the philosopher. 

We see then that there is no valid distinction between avoidable and 
unavoidable problems. 


ARE PRINCIPLES REQUIRED ONLY IN RESPECT OF 
UNAVOIDABLE PROBLEMS? 

It seems to me evident that if a rational man ever sets out to solve a 
problem of any kind whatever, he will tackle it in precisely the way in 


which Mr. Hampshire suggests that he would tackle an unavoidable 


problem. Mr. Hampshire’s problem in his essay Logic and Appreciation 
would, on his classification, surely rank as an avoidable problem, and 
yet I find that he has tried to produce some reason for accepting the 
solution that there is no such subject as aesthetics. Further, it appears 
to me that he has tried to argue that moral and aesthetic judgments are 
not solutions to problems of the same type and are therefore not compar- 
able. In this respect his own practice gives the lie to the theory he has 
propounded in these very pages, though he might have helped us more 
if he had told us what he means by two problems being of different types. 

It seems to me that at the bottom of the suggestion that rational 
behaviour is apposite only in the face of unavoidable problems, there 
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lies a strange and indefensible premise. It is the supposition that if you 
set your own problem, you are free to deal with it as you choose. Here 
the neo-positivists would probably draw an analogy between art and a 
private game, like the games which a girl may play with her dolls. 
There are no rules in such a game, as there are in tennis; or if there are 
any, they are shared only between the child and her dolls. But this 
analogy I suggest is a false one and is no more applicable in respect of 
works of art than any intellectual discipline whether it be science or 
history. In regard to art it may be stated that every artist desires that his 
creation should be understood and appreciated by others: I do not say 
that the desire to communicate is the motivating force in artistic creation 
but I do contend that it is at least a subsidiary factor. I state this purely 
as an historical fact. The moment the question of understanding arises, 
even if the artist is to understand his own work, then it follows that 
every work must display some logic. This is a question which is very 
relevant to our time when poets and novelists (not to mention philoso- 
phers) have broken away from conventional forms. This in its turn has 
led to an increasing need for the critic and the growing importance of 
his role. In place of the generalized forms of which we could all gain 
some understanding in school we need now to understand the inner logic 
of, say, the novels of James Joyce. Without a key to this inner logic 
these novels must appear as they did to no less a writer than Forster, as 
‘fantasy’ or ‘a dogged attempt to cover the universe with mud’. Once 
this inner logic is made evident, the work no longer remains mere 
fantasy; we see that it follows a pattern. This shows that the work of art 
cannot be purely arbitrary. It is bound by what Hampshire, in the 
passage quoted earlier in this essay, describes as the artist’s conception 
of what his own work is to be and the technical problems of the medium 
in which he works. 


ARE MORAL PROBLEMS PURELY REPETITIOUS, 
ARTISTIC PROBLEMS WHOLLY UNIQUE? 

Before leaving the comparison of moral and aesthetic problems, | 
must consider Hampshire’s contention that: “Virtue and good conduct 
are essentially repeatable and imitable, in a sense in which a work of art 
is not. To copy a right action is to act rightly ; but a copy of a work of art 
is not necessarily or generally a work of art’. 

The neo-positivists take the view that the consequences of an act 
have to be taken into consideration in judging whether it is good or 
right. That being the case, it is difficult to see how on their premises 
it can be argued that virtue could be a matter of imitation—a position 
which might be maintained with more plausibility by those who support a 
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theory like Kant’s Categorical Imperative. The neo-positivists take the 
view that moral principles are necessary because we do not ever know 
the total consequences of our actions. In order to take a decision, 
Hare points out, we need a major premise, which is a moral principle 
such, for instance, as: ‘Never (except in self-defence) kill another 
human being’; a minor premise which must be purely a factual state- 
ment, e.g. ‘If 1 do not kill X now, he will kill me’. And from these the 
conclusion follows: ‘It is right for me to kill X now’. Much knowledge 
and discrimination is required in arriving at the minor (factual) premise 
and this is perhaps where moral decisions most frequently go wrong. 
Be that as it may, my purpose is chiefly to point out that on this theory 
virtue cannot be looked on as imitation of some fixed archetype. 

When on the other hand we consider aesthetic problems, my purpose 
is to show that they are not as individual and unique as Hampshire 
wishes to suggest. 

Artistic problems do not arise in a vacuum. The work of his predeces- 
sors or contemporaries suggests problems to every artist, and outside 
its historical context much of the significance of any work of art would 
be lost. In this respect the history of art presents parallels with that of 
science. There could no more have been a Galileo without Kepler and 
Copernicus before him than there would have been Dylan Thomas without 
Auden and Hopkins. As Hopkins puts it: ‘Every true poet, I thought, 
must be original and originality a condition of poetic genius; so that 
each poet is like a species in nature and can never recur. That nothing 
should be old or borrowed, however, cannot be’. 

Before concluding the comparison of moral and aesthetic problems 
it is important to draw attention to the following. The moral agent 
faces a problem. His problem is to do something and he has to choose 
between alternative courses of action. The problem for the casuist, the 
teacher or adviser (a role which we all have to play sometime as parents 
or friends) is a different problem from that faced by the moral agent. 
The adviser’s problem is to help the agent to see the moral principles 
implied and the probable consequences of different courses of action. 
By distinguishing and making clear the alternative courses of action, 
he can best help the agent to choose. But the adviser’s or teacher's 
function is also one of appraisal—to judge in respect of past actions 
whether they were worthy of being commended or condemned. Ethics 
functions at a high level of abstraction and the problems of the moral 
philosopher are entirely different from those of the casuist and the moral 
agent. With their emphasis on Ethics as a practical science the neo- 
positivists have stated the central problem of Ethics to be the attempt 
to answer the question “What shall I do?’ And they have suggested, as 
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Hampshire continually does, that the function of Ethics is to ‘frame rules 
of conduct’, to provide ‘recipes’ for right action. As a result they have 
tended to slur over these differences. More recently, however, neo- 
positivists are beginning to recognize the differences and Mr. Hartland- 
Swann makes a useful distinction between moral problems (the problems 
of the agent) and problems in morals. He says: “The moral philosopher, 
on the other hand, is not concerned to do anything in the strictly 
practical sense at all; nor is he concerned to pass judgment or act as a 
critic of himself or others. He is concerned primarily to discover the 
logical significance of the concepts used and how sentences embodying 
moral problems are related to or differ from sentences embodying non- 
moral problems’ 3 

In the domain of aesthetics we may have, comparably, the artist, 
whose problem is to produce something; the critic, whose function is 
appraisal ; and finally we have the philosopher of art, whose function is 
wholly theoretical, viz. the discovery of aesthetic principles or, as the 
neo-positivists might say, the discovery of the logical significance of the 
concepts used and how sentences embodying aesthetic problems (the 
problems of the artist) are related to or differ from sentences embodying 
non-aesthetic problems. 


MORAL AND AESTHETIC JUDGMENTS 

Hampshire, following the earlier neo-positivists’ view of ethics, has 
tended to treat commands as the model of ethical judgments in general. 
He is quite right in stating that an aesthetic judgment is not a command. 
It is not the function of the art critic to prescribe rules or to tell the 
artist what he ought to do in the future. What this amounts to, however, 
is the assertion that there is no equivalent concept in aesthetics to the 
moral concept ‘ought’. And on this point I do not think there are many 
who would disagree with him. 

When we come to the concept ‘right,’ the situation does not seem 
to be as clear as it is in the case of ‘ought’. When we speak of ‘right’ 
we say in relation to the past that such and such an action taken by X 
was not the right thing for him to do. Is there a parallel usage in aes- 
thetics? It seems to me that there is. When Bridges talked of certain 
faults in Hopkins’s work, offences against taste, the use of sensuous 
imagery in dealing with religious subjects, one could say that what he 
meant was that it was not right aesthetically for Hopkins to do these 
things. And I think that where ‘right’ means ‘fitting’ it is clear that this 
concept applies equally to ethics and aesthetics, at least so far as we may 
be called upon to pass judgment on past actions or on existing works of 
art. But where the future is concerned there seems to be a difference. 
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It has been pointed out that one difference between our usage of ‘good’ 
and ‘right’ is, that whereas we speak of a good man, a good act, the 
definite article is always used with ‘right’, e.g. “the right thing for you to 
do’, ‘the right man for this job’. Thus when, with reference to the 
future, we say ‘the right thing for you to do is X’, there seems to be no 
parallel usage in aesthetics. And that this is the case is perhaps just another 
way of saying that the concept ‘ought’ has no equivalent in aesthetics ; 
for the right thing for you to do is what you ought to do. 

There remains, however, the term ‘good’ and judgments which 
embody it. It seems to me that this concept is applicable both to ethics 
and to aesthetics. The neo-positivists distinguish between the evaluative 
and descriptive meanings of ‘good.’ The evaluative meaning of ‘good’ 
is simply that you commend something, whereas the descriptive meaning 
is provided by the criteria on the basis of which you make your evaluative 
judgment. For if you commend something, it is, as they contend, always 
reasonable to ask for the grounds on which you do so. It appears to me 
that these statements of the neo-positivists in respect of ‘good,’ apply 
equally in ethics and aesthetics. | 

The neo-positivists contend that the ethical judgment always implies 
comparison ; without comparison there cannot be choice, and comparison 
is itself not possible unless there are common criteria. But in aesthetics 
Hampshire contends that no such comparison on the basis of common 
criteria is possible. He states: ‘An aesthetic judgment has to point to 
the arrangement of elements, and to show what constitutes the originality 
of the arrangement of elements in this particular case, what one calls 
originality in one case may bear little analogy to originality found 
elsewhere; for there was no common problem to be solved and the 
achievements were essentially different.’ He says elsewhere that if one 
tries to show that a particular work of art is good because it possesses 
certain qualities which are the hall-mark of aesthetic value, this actually 
diverts one’s attention away from the work we set out to appreciate. 

I quite agree with Hampshire when he emphasises that the first step 
towards appreciating a work of art is to discover its various qualities: 
we must for example become aware of and hear the music of Hopkins’s 
The Leaden Echo and the Golden Echo. We must notice the concrete vividness 
achieved by hyphened noun-compounds as in ‘the wimple-water-dimple, 
not-by-morning-matched face.’ And we must be alive to its other 
qualities of syntax and diction. We must appreciate its thought and 
emotional content, and then we must see how all these elements are 
closely woven together to produce a unique and beautiful poem. This 
primary function of the critic | would describe as interpretation ; but it 
is closely bound up with and leads logically to the next function, namely 
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’ evaluation. In fact my concluding remark about Hopkins’s poem is 
e evaluative. And I want to contend that Hampshire in the passage quoted 
0 above himself makes a statement which implies the evaluative function 
e | just when he is denying this role to the critic,‘ . . . to show what con- 
| stitutes the originality of the arrangement of elements in this particular 
er case’. How indeed is anyone to show that the arrangement of elements 


$; in The Leaden Echo and the Golden Echo is original ? You can obviously 
only do this by pointing out that while many of the elements can be 


h found in Shakespeare, Spenser, Keats, Tennyson and Meredith, these 
cs devices were put to different and more telling use by Hopkins. It is 
ve meaningless to say that something is orginal without comparing it with 
d’ others. 

ag There remains then the basic contention of the neo-positivists that 


ve | ethical judgments are essentially related to choice. If it is a good thing 
ys for me to lie in bed, it is so because the other alternative, say going to 
ne the office, is not so good if not positively bad. But in aesthetics it has 
been contended that no question of choice arises. If you admire Dryden 

and Pope you need not therefore refuse to read Wordsworth and Shelley. 

It is, of course, true that if I am considering a worthwhile way of 

spending an evening and I decide to see a film, | shail exclude the pos- 
sibility of studying philosophy. So I need an evaluative judgment or 


several of them to guide my choice. But in the same way if I want an 


ly 


to evening of aesthetic enjoyment, I must decide say between Keats and 
ity Keble. And aesthetic judgments would certainly help me to choose be- 
Ils tween them. 

nd It is not very clear, therefore, how the moral and aesthetic judgments 
he differ in their application to these two cases. Be that as it may, it seems 


to me that the neo-positivists place too much emphasis on the fact of 
physical exclusion as the essence of choice. On the other hand I would 
like to draw attention to the logical implications of choice. When I choose 
one course of action in preference to another, it means that I accept 
certain principles and I deny others which are their logical contraries. 
And if 1, through my actions, show my acceptance of one set of principles 


3's today and tomorrow act in a way which would show adherence to a 


ess contrary set of principles, then my actions contradict each other; | 

le, cannot be considered moral from any point of view. If 1 choose to admire 

her one type of poetry I am, it is true, not physically debarred from choosing 

ind to admire another kind of poetry which has just the opposite qualities. 

are But by doing so I shall only be showing that I have no settled standards 

his as a critic. 
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A Selected Bibliography on Values, Ethics, and 
Esthetics in the Behavioral Sciences and 
Philosophy, 1920-1958. The Free Press 
Glencoe, 1959. pp. xvit-+-342. $7.50. 


For purposes of assessment, this product 
of the Harvard Laboratory of Social Rela- 
tions and the Stanford Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences, edited 
chiefly by E. M. Albert and C. Kluckhohn, 
may be compared with Chandler and 
Barnhart’s Bibliography of Psychological and 
Experimental Aesthetics 1864-1937, Cali- 
fornia University Press, 1938, available 
only on microprint and not listed here. 
Both grew from more limited projects: 
the one from the 1954 draft for the 
Harvard Study of Values in Five Cultures, 
the other from Chandler’s mimeograph for 
Ohio University Bureau of Education in 
1933. . 

In both entries are numbered: here by 
sections I-vui up to 1991 plus 15 late 
extra; whereas Chandler numbers 1594 
in sections 1-1x, with an appendix on 
adjacent fields of inquiry. In one sense the 
scope of this work, of which the Esthetics 
section is the last, is wider than Chandler’s, 
which however provided a more thorough 
coverage of books and periodicals in the 
principal European languages. Here we are 
concerned mostly with English, especially 
U.S.A., publications, though some pre-1920 
‘classics’ by Croce and Bergson are listed, 
as are also later works by Dilthey and 
Lalande, but not Brentano on aesthetics 
or Sartre on imagination. 

Section vit includes Harvard theses and 
extensive references to periodicals, some- 
times (317) to the exclusion of the same 
author’s book, such as R. Arnheim’s Art 
and Visual Perception, Faber, 1956. Among 
other puzzling omissions in the period 
1950-58 are G. A. Carver’s Aesthetics and 
the Problem of Meaning, Yale and O.U.P., 
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1952, B. Ghiselin’s symposium The Creative 
Process, California and C.U.P., 1952, E. 
Mundt’s Art, Form and Civilization, Cali- 
fornia and C.U.P., 1952, and Sir Herbert 
Read’s Icon and Idea, Faber, 1955. 
Inaccuracies noted are not only in names 
such as J. L. Austen and Barbara Wooton, 
but also in attribution, The Artist as Creator, 
Johns Hopkins, 1956 (1633), being 
entered under A. E. Murphy instead of 
M. C. Nahm. On the other hand the 
numerical guide to the bibliography, the 
numbered index, and the method of 
arranging the entries by alphabetical order 
within the special fields and sections, help 
to make this bibliography both easy to 
handle and useful within its limits. 
FRANK J. W. HARDING 


Historia Estetyki. By WLADYSLAW TATARKIE- 
wicz. Zaklod Narodowy  Imienia 
Ossolinskich. Wroclaw. 2 Vols. 
Estetyka Starozytna: pp. 410; Estetyka 
Sredniowieczna: pp. 364. Zel. 140. 


THESE Are the first two volumes of a still 
more ambitious project—a complete his- 
tory of European aesthetics designed for 
the student rather than the general reader. 
The first volume covers the ten centuries 
of antiquity, from the Archaic Period of 
sixth century Greece to Plotinus in the 
third century a.p. The second volume, 
devoted to medieval aesthetics, is divided 
into two parts: Early and Mature. After a 
discussion of the aesthetic ideas implicit in 
the Old and New Testaments, the section 
on Early Medieval aesthetics deals with 
the aesthetic doctrines of the Greek 
Church Fathers, with Dionysius the 
Areopagite and with the practice and 
principles of the Byzantines, including 
John of Damascus. This is followed by an 
account of the development of aesthetic 
doctrine in the West, from St. Augustine 
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through Boethius to Cassiodorus and 


Isidor of Seville. This part of the book | 


contains sections on theory of music and 
theory of poetry and an_ interesting, 
though all too short, section on terminology. 
The second part of the volume, on Mature 
Medieval aesthetics, deals with later 
theory of music, theory of architecture 
and poetics, and carries the history of 
general aesthetic ideas through Bernard 
of Clairvaux, the Victorine Pietists (parti- 
cularly Hugh of St. Victor), Robert 
Grosseteste, Bonaventura, Albertus Magnus 
and Ulrich of Strassburg, through the 
great philosophers of Scholasticism down 
to Dante Alighieri. 

Professor Tatarkiewicz has designed his 
history on a broader basis than previous 
works in this field. He does not restrict 
himself to general theories of art and 
beauty as propounded by the philosophers 
but believes that the history of aesthetics 
must also embrace the principles that have 
been taught for the practice of the 
particular arts—theories of poetry, 
theories of music, theories of architecture, 
etc.—and he claims a place for the aesthetic 
doctrines of the artists whether these have 
been formulated in words or are to be 
inferred from their works. The conception 
of his history therefore falls more into line 
than say those of Bosanquet or Gilbert 
and Kuhn with the contemporary trend 
in philosophy to deflect attention from 
broad generalisations to analyses of parti- 
cular problems of practical aesthetics. 

In a general Introduction Professor 
Tatarkiewicz notes that aesthetics has been 
variously conceived as the theory of 
beauty and the theory of art. The two 
things mark out different territories and 
raise different problems. The field of the 
beautiful is wider than that of fine art and 
art aims at more things than beauty. He 
explains that whereas ancient aesthetics in 
general recognised no essential connection 
between art and beauty, it has been a 
characteristic of the moderns to align the 
two, being interested within the field of 
the beautiful primarily in artistic beauty 
and within the realm of fine art being 
interested mainly in its aesthetic rather than 
its utilitarian aspects. He regards it 
therefore as one of his tasks as a historian 
to trace the gradual appropinquation of 


these two notions. A complete aesthetic 
must cover both general theory of beauty 
and special theories of the particular arts. 
Furthermore the subjective element enters 
essentially into a history of aesthetics since 
aesthetics itself rests on a twofold basis: 
the study of the aesthetic object and the 
study (whether psychological or socio- 
logical) of aesthetic experience. The 
doctrines of practical aesthetics are partly 
an expression of empirical knowledge and 
partly a matter of taste. Since taste is 
variable, a complete history of aesthetics 
must find room fer an account of the 
morphology and mutations of taste and 
custom as indicated by the artistic practice 
and appreciation of each age. He thinks that 
the statements made in aesthetics include 
both statements of fact and explanations. 
As an example of the former he instances 
Aristotle’s saying that art is mimesis (but 
surely there is an element of theory 
implicit in this?); as an example of the 
latter his assertion that there exists in 
human beings an innate propensi. » towards 
mimicry. In Professor Tatarkiewicz’s view 
ancient aesthetics concerned itself mainly 
with the factual, whereas the moderns 
have concentrated more on explanation. 
In addition to textbook summaries of 
each section the book contains a generous 
collection of key texts with Polish transla- 
tion. While it is undoubtedly convenient 
for the student to have his documentation 
handily set out within the covers of a single 
volume, one wonders whether from the 
point of view of the scholar the space given 
to a necessarily selective compilation might 
not have been more profitably utilised. 
On the other hand many of the medieval 
sources are not readily come by and some 
readers may be glad to have access made 
easy. 
It will be apparent that Professor 
Tatarkiewicz has given us a work of a 
kind which has not been attempted before 
over the whole range of aesthetics. When 
his book is available in English (I under- 
stand that a translation is being prepared in 
America) it will be a valuable adjunct to 
serious studies of the subject. The project 
he has set himself is formidable and one to 
strain the resources of even the most 
erudite. His achievement commands res- 


pect, elthough he has not always had 
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access to the latest work on his subjects. 
H. OSBORNE 


Studia z Historii Mysli Estetycznej XVIII i 
XIX Wieku. By STEFAN MorawskI. 
Panstwowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe. 
Warsaw. 1961. pp. 420. 90 illustrations. 
Z1.60. 


Turse stupies in Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth Century Aesthetic Thought consist of 
papers ublished by the author from 1949 to 
1959. The collection falls into three part.s 
(1) The first Part contains a paper ot 
Burke’s aesthetic theory and one on the 
basic issues of eighteenth century British 
aesthetics, in which the author has 
attempted to illustrate the conflict and 
interaction between traditional neoclassic 
and pre-romantic tendencies, (2) In the 
second Part he discusses fundamental 
features of the theory of art and criticism 
in the Romantic period in Poland. A paper 
on Polish Theories of Art between 1830 
and 1850 is reprinted from The Journal of 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism (1957) and there 
are studies of the aesthetic views of Libelt, 
Kremer, Norwid and Dembowski with 
particular attention to the development of 
Hegel’s theory of drama by Libelt and 
Kremer. (3) The third Part is devoted to 
the sociological aesthetics of Taine. 


The key motif throughout these papers 
is ‘historicism’ in aesthetics and this is 
treated from the point of view of Marxism 
which, in the writer’s opinion, alone 
makes possible today a just and full apprecia- 
tion of the aesthetic writings of the past. 
Professor Morawski has read widely and 
uses his profound learning in certain fields 
for the support of preconceived dogmas. 
He recognises that the English writers of 
the eighteenth century were the first to 
concentrate attention on aesthetic ex- 
perience as an autonomous mode of 
awareness differing in character and in 
function from intellectual, moral and 
practical modes. But his own bias leads 
him to exaggerate the importance of the 


‘historical relativisim’ of the period—if 
indeed it is right at all to dignify by such a 
term the casual and incidental understand- 
ing which some writers sometimes 
expressed for the influence which geo- 
graphical and social conditions may have 
on the creation of works of art and on the 
empirical variations of individual taste. He 
interprets the belief, which is sometimes 
found, that taste can be taught as a sign 
that democratic principles were superven- 
ing upon medieval feudalism and the 
dominance of the middle classes. He 
himself believes that Burke and the rest 
thought as they did think not because of 
their personal inclinations and tempera- 
ment but because their thinking was 
conditioned by their social environment 
and their class position. 

The aspects of Polish Romanticism to 
which he gives prominence are the posi- 
tion of the artist in society and the interest 
in the dissemination of aesthetic taste. He 
recognises that the importance ascribed 
by Polish writers of the nineteenth century 
to folk elements and nationalistic features 
in art derived in part from their use of 
aesthetic discussion as a medium for the 
propagation of political nationalism which 
could not be openly advocated. 

Taine is represented as carrying on the 
tradition of the Encyclopaedists but with a 
difference deriving from the changed 
ideological needs of his epoch and the 
different situation of the bourgoisie of the 
1850’s. A far-reaching analysis of his three 
factors, race, milieu et moment is reproduced 
from a paper published in La Pensée 
(No. 74, 1957). The author is in sympathy 
with the mechanistic and psycho-socio- 
logical interpretation of cultural pheno- 
mena which forms the core of Taine’s 
method but criticises his failure to 
appreciate the true dynamic forces of 
social cohesion which were revealed by 
Marx. 


The book contains a seven page summary 
in English. 


H. OSBORNE 
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L’ Esthétique contemporaine. Une Enquéte. By 
GUIDO MORPURGO-TAGLIABUE, Milan: 
Marzorati. 1960. pp. xxm-+635. 


DR. GUIDO MORPURGO-TAGLIABUE has 
made his name as the author of studies on 
aesthetics, ancient (Aristotélisme et Baroque) 
and modern (Le Concept de Style); and, 
moreover, as a commentator on modern 
theories of knowledge and _ ontology 
(Les Structures du Transcendental). This 
breadth of approach, transcending the 
limitations of any ‘pure’ aesthetics, is 
also applied in his present volume. 
L’Esthétique Contemporaine is a compre- 
hensive and extremely well documented 
study of all the major and minor systems 
of modern thought devoted to aesthetic 
questions. It is therefore first and foremost 
a work of orientation and information. 
How thoroughly the author has proceeded 
in his task may be judged by a comparison 
with the 600 odd pages of Katharine 
Gilbert and Helmut Kuhn’s A History of 
Esthetics, which covers the whole develop- 
ment from The Beginnings of Aesthetics to 
Twentieth Century Directions, Morpurgo has 
devoted the same number of pages although 
of a larger size to the 19th and 20th 
centuries alone. This fact not only gives 
some indication of the great variety of 
possible approaches to aesthetic problems 
which have come into being during the 
last hundred years but also of the hetero- 
geneous character of modern thought, of 
the multiplicity of orientation, which as 
the author observes has no common 
denominator except its subject. So the 
sterile dogmatism of former times has 
passed into a dangerous relativism of 
modern coinage presenting us in con- 
sequence with a contradictory, often 
essential but inevitably irreconcilable mass 
of theories. The author believes in an even, 
natural stream of aesthetic theories born 
either of sympathy or of contrast in 
relation to other aesthetic theories. 
However, he also visualizes the process 
from a phenomenological angle as a whole, 
a manifold unity if—and that is his point— 
the position which he calls ‘gnoséologico- 
ontologic’ will cede to an orientation 
which he calls ‘phenomenologico- 
axiologique.’ 


The former position was presented in 
philosophy from the eighteenth century 
onward. As ‘axiologique’ he defines the 
aesthetic credo of William Morris, with 
art or the artistic approach to any activity 
as the centre, the axis of everyday life. 
Dr. Morpurgo-Tagliabue’s book is not 
only a source-book of information; it is 
also a work of critical analysis, and as such 
even polemical at times. His own position 
is defined in the chapter on L’esthétique 
phenomenologique which evolves from his 
study Le Concept de Style published in 1951. 
Art is therein conceived as being not a 
pure phenomenon corresponding to one 
particular state of consciousness; there is 
an intentional side, significance and 
gesture; there is an element of idealism 
and reality. One cannot accept the personal 
philosophy of the author as an absolute 
offered to resolve the dilemma. The 
sophist Hippias’s dictum that the beautiful 
is difficult could very well provide the 
motto to this volume. 

The main text starts with the transition 
from the nineteenth to the twentieth 
century, which is analysed and discussed 
in the chapters From Romanticism to 
Naturalism and Formalistic Aesthetics. The 
twentieth century commences with Croce 
(the nucleus of the whole book must be 
seen in a critical study of contemporary 
Italian aesthetics), his influence and the 
antagonism to his concepts. The German 
doctrines dating from the beginning of the 
twentieth century thrashed out the 
notions of aesthetics and of the science of 
art. The problem of figurative formalism 
(Hildebrand, Woelfflin, Berenson, Ven- 
turi, Roger Fry, Clive Bell, Focillon) is 
confronted with the avant garde movement 
(the pure poetry of H. Bremond, P. 
Valéry, etc.). Special chapters are devoted 
to American Naturalism in Aesthetics, Sym- 
bolism (E. Cassirer, Suzan Langer, etc.), 
The Semantic School of Thought in Aesthetics, 
Art and Society (Ruskin, W. Morris, 
Lenin, Lukacz), Sociology and Aesthetics 
(Read, Boas and others). The section 
From Positivism to Phenomenology analyses 
the systems of Lalo, Souriau, Bayer, 
Munro and also the Gestalt theory. 
Dadaist and Surrealist Aesthetics (Breton, 
Tzara, Aragon, Eluard, Cocteau and others) 
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is followed by Existentialism and Aesthetics, 
where a concentrated idea of Heidegger's, 
Jasper’s and Sartre’s approach to questions 
connected with the work of art is pro- 
pounded. Only a few names of aestheticians 
can be mentioned in this short statement. 
The author’s conclusion is that aesthetic 
research which has a philosophic character 
ought to be norm-giving, and in spite of all 
differences of attitude and opinion is to be 
conceived as a unitary process. This may 
be true, but only in theory, In a paper on 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism which was read by 
the writer of this review at the Symposio 
di Estetica in Venice (19th September, 
1958), the whole present development 
in aesthetics is described as ‘atomistic’. 
The critic looking to the aesthetician, the 
philosopher of art, for norms and view- 
points receives a multiplicity of answers, 
each of them valid in its particular frame- 
work of thought but altogether as confusing 
as the many trends of contemporary art. 
Dr. Morpurgo-Tagliabue offers detailed 
evidence of this state of things with only 
a faint hope of reconciliation on the 
distant horizon of speculation. There are 
several hundred references to aesthetic 
literature quoted from many languages. 
It is a valuable contribution to the literature 
on contemporary problems of aesthetics, 
and might when translated into English 
serve as a basis for vital discussions. 
J. P. HODIN 


Observations on the Feeling of the Beautiful and 
Sublime. Immanuel Kant. Translated and 
edited by JoHN T. GoLDTHWaIT. Uni- 
versity of California Press. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles. London: Cambridge 
University Press. 1960. pp-124. $1.50. 


Here, AS an attractively designed paper- 
back, is a new translation of (and introduc- 
tion to) Kant’s Beobachtungen iiber das 
Gefiih! des Schénen und Erhabenen. As the title 
suggests, Kant is not presenting a 
systematic treatise on aesthetics, but is 
surveying the field ‘more with the eye of 
an observer than of a philosopher’. 
Although the work certainly has theses to 
demonstrate—theses relevant to aesthetics 
—the greater part of it consists of citation 
of instances of ‘the beautiful’ and ‘the 


sublime’. In section one, the main themes 
are introduced; section two treats of 
beauty and sublimity in human beings; 
section three discusses these same topics 
with regard to the relations between the 
sexes, and section four with regard to 
national characteristics. 

Terse and undeveloped statements of 
what is beautiful and what is sublime have 
today a somewhat archaic and artificial 
ring to them. ‘Night is sublime, day is 
beautiful.’ *. . . dark coloring and black 
eyes are more closely related to the sub- 
lime, blue eyes and blonde coloring to the 
beautiful.’ Cumulatively, however, they 
establish and stabilize Kant’s Pre-critical 
‘slant’ on aesthetic experience. The sub- 
lime is the unified; the beautiful is the 
diversified and multifarious. Conjoined, 
they produce the ‘splendid’. The sublime 
can also be fearful and dreadful (like lone- 
liness) or attended with quiet wonder (a 
great height, for instance). 

Contrasts and comparisons with the 
Critique of Judgment cry out to be made, 
and the Introduction makes a good many of 
them for us. Thus, in the later work all 
sublimity becomes dreadful, although 
consciousness of human worth and capacity 
ousts a purely negative shrinking. Impres- 
sive too is the difference in ethical outlook 
between the Observations and the Critical 
works. Moral principles here are ‘the 
consciousness of a feeling that lives in 
every human breast’ . . . ‘the feeling of the 
beauty and the dignity of human nature’. 
There is yet no grounding of a Categorical 
Imperative in reason itself. 

Yet one of the most interesting features 
of the Observations is the intertwining of 
the moral and the aesthetic. ‘Among moral 
attributes true virtue alone is sublime. 
There are nevertheless good moral qualities 
that are amiable and beautiful, and so far 
as they harmonize with virtue, will also 
be regarded as noble. . . .” Sublimity has 
here been extended from the domain of 
storms and mountains to man as a moral 
being: Kant’s praise of the virtuous life is 
at once a moral and an aesthetic appraisal. 
In the light of passages like these (and of 
Kant’s later development of the idea of the 
sublime), one can readily forgive the 
enumeration of instances, and wish in 
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particular that the old debate over sub- 
limity could be seriously revived in 
current philosophy. That debate cannot be 
written off as simply arid or misguided. It 
involved too much permanently significant 
human experience for that. 

On the style of the Observations the 
translator bestows a good deal of praise, 
at the expense, indeed, of the Critical 
works, which it quotes at their most 
ponderous and technically dense. Yet, 
while it would be hard to defend the 
Critiques as stylistic masterpieces, passages 
can easily be pointed out where Kant 
simultaneously advances his argument and 
(with sureness and economy) expresses 
what it was like to think these thoughts, 
the anguishes, hopes, elusivenesses, dis- 
appointments, that go with sustained 
effort to think systematically. (See e.g. 
the passage beginning ‘Unconditional 
necessity . . .’, CPR, A613—B641, where 
Kant finely expresses one type of the 
sublime!) In comparison, the style of the 
Observations is somewhat insipid, even if 
elegant. 

The introducing and translating of the 
work are efficiently done, though it is not 
quite clear for what group of readers the 
Introduction is really intended. Some of the 
points it makes and remakes (for example, 
that Kant was no mere Verstandesmensch), 
have long been acknowledged by Kant 
scholars, and yet the last words of the 
Introduction point out that the Observations 
will be of more relevance to the teacher 
than to the pupil. There has probably been 
some compromising here between produc- 
ing a paperback for the general educated 
reader and a text for the academic. 

RONALD W. HEPBURN 


Ways and Knowledge and Experience. By 
LOUIS ARNAUD REID. Allen and Unwin. 
1961. pp. 287. 40s. 


THE AUTHOR of this book, as many readers 
of the British Journal of Aesthetics will 
know, is Professor of Philosophy of Educa- 
tion in the University of London, and has 
been a teacher of philosophy in various 
universities in this country. Hence this 
work bears the impress of a life-time’s 
reflections on the philosophy of art, which 
occupies the first hundred pages, and the 


philosophy of morals and religion, which 
together with a discussion of personal 
relationships are dealt with in the rest of 
the book. These constitute for Professor 
Reid ‘ways of knowledge and experience’, 
and philosophy for him is primarily con- 
cerned with an examination of these and 
other ‘cognitive experiences’. 

This review is concerned only with what 
he says in Part One, which is entitled 
‘Knowledge and Experience of the Arts’, 


Generally Reid’s position is fairly old- 
fashioned, though none the worse for that. 
He claims that the basic cognitive ex- 
periences are intuitive which have to be 
articulated in ‘relatively self-contained 
symbol-systems’, with their own conven- 
tions and criteria, though these systems also 
overlap. What we intuit is a complex 
object which is apprehended both as a 
pattern in itself and as part of wider pattern 
or ‘field’. These intuitions are immediate 
and synoptic and are therefore distinguish- 
able from any discursive thinking or 
reasoning, which is analytic and mediate or 
seriatim. We must therefore distinguish 
between describing the intuition and the 
expression in verbal or any other form of 
what it is we intuit. So far as a philosophy 
of art is concerned, therefore, we should 
examine a basically intuitive aesthetic 
experience, the object of this intuition, 
and the symbolisation of this experience 
and its object in various artistic media. 
For the meaning of the symbolic object 
depends on its relation to the basic 
experience and its object. In other words, 
what I say I know is a symbolical expression 
of the mental fact which logically if not 
temporally precedes it, and what that mental 
fact ideally comprehended. In order to 
understand what others say they know | 
should be able to share their ‘mental fact’, 
for understanding is logically committed 
to go beyond the symbol to the fact which 
is expressed, or as Reid prefers it, 
‘embodied’ in the symbol. 


We are thus presented with the old 
familiar tripartite situation, the experience, 
the object, the symbol. Therefore we are 
also presented with old intractable logical 
problems. And it must be confessed 
Professor Reid tends to slide over some of 
them in silence, and in others to seek 
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refuge in paradox and metaphor. There is, 
for example, the standard problem of 
symbolic reference. What do our symbols 
refer to? Not to the ‘world’, he says, for 
the world is not like our symbol-system. 
‘What we seek to know’ is different to 
‘what we apprehend through symbols’, 
and it is a ‘mystery’. Our symbols, he 
says, are both ‘bridges’ and ‘barriers’. 
But we feel like asking: ‘if our symbols 
to a ‘“‘mystery’’, how can we know 
whether they are like or unlike what it is 
they claim to refer to?’ If the referent is 
inaccessible, then the ‘bridge’ of symbols 
has no end, we can never cross it to a 
non-symbolic reality, and such a bridge is 
more like an infinitely long pier which has 
no end. 


refer 


It may be that it has no beginning either. 
For the basic ‘experiences’ which he 
claims philosophers should uncover and 
focus attention on seem to be inaccessible 
too. For if Professor Reid is right, 
he should have been discovering and 
presumably describing a basic aesthetic 
experience. But in fact what he deals with 
most of the time are symbols of varied 
kinds, and their inter-connections. It is 
difficult to see what else he could have 
dealt with. 

It is not clear what he wishes to say 
about this experience. At one moment he 
appears to be claiming that there is one 
such identifiable experience which under- 
lies our aesthetic enjoyment of art and 
nature. At other times he seems to be 
saying that there are different kinds of 
aesthetic experiences, and he bids us 
‘enter into’ a variety of different ex- 
periences. Now if he had practised what he 
professes, then we should have had first- 
hand reports from him on his own ‘warm’ 
and ‘immediate’ experiences. But in fact 
the greater part of the discussion turns on 
what is meant by saying that a work of art 
‘embodies’ meaning. And this of course 
is to focus attention on a work of art as a 
symbolic structure. About this Professor 
Reid says much that is interesting and, 
I think, true. In particular he stresses the 
peculiarity of artistic symbols that they are, 
as Langer puts it, ‘opaque’. It is not possible 
to translate or paraphrase the ‘ meaning’ 
of a work of art, for that could be to 
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reduce or convert the artistic symbols into 
other, and non-artistic, symbols. A work 
of art does not ‘mean’ as an ordinary 
statement means. For in the latter case the 
verbal symbols, in principle, directly or 
indirectly, refer to what is non-verbal. 
The reference of a work of art is not what 
endows it with artistic meaning. A 
painter paints a vase. The artistic meaning 
of the painting does not lie in its similarity 
to the real vase. A camera can give us a 
copy equally well. Nor is it artistically 
significant because it expresses the feelings 
of the artist, in the sense that it gives him 
some emotional relief, for this somehow 
suggests that the feelings pre-exist the 
moment of relief. We could equally well 
find relief in ways that have no artistic 
significance. Nor is Reid satished by the 
claim that what we apprehend as artistic- 
ally meaningful are certain formal proper- 
ties like ‘organic unity’. He concedes that 
these properties are there but insists that 
over and above them is the property he 
designates as ‘embodied meaning’. 

He asserts that a work of art ‘embodies’ 
values, not feelings. The values are the 
artist’s: they are the reflecton of his 
attitudes and feelings about men, things 
and events. To this extent they are derived 
from the ‘life-experience’ of the artist, 
and are private to him. The discerning 
observer, however, discovers them in his 
work, though it is possible that he may 
also discover in it what the artist was not 
aware of, and different observers may 
discover different values ‘embodied’ in it. 
Hence it is not the value which is embodied 
but the embodiment of the value which is 
of aesthetic importance. For otherwise 
we should commend works of art for their 
moral, political or religious content, and 
thus we would establish artistic norms on 
non-artistic grounds. But why, we want 
to ask, should the embodiment of values be 
itself valuable ? 


Reid has ruled out purely formal reasons 
for this, whether these are conceived as 
‘organic unity’, or, as Langer argues, 
because forms of art are analogous in their 
rhythmic structure to forms of feeling. 
It is in this part of his argument that he 
relies mostly on metaphor and paradox. 
He concedes the importance of the formal 
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properties of art, and when he refers to the 
‘cognitive feeling’ which we have in 
focusing attention on a work of art he 
admits all that Langer claims. Thus, on 
p-83, he writes as follows: in ‘the 
sensitive perception of the lines of an 
etching, we do not simply see lines and 
shapes as inert patterns upon paper, but 
feel them as having direction and move- 
ment and indeed a dialectic of their own.’ 
Or later, on p.85: “The movement within 
music, for instance, has an analogy with 
the movement of life-feeling, yet it is 
sui generis.’ 

Is his theory any different from Langer’s 
except that he substitutes values for 
feelings? Does this make any difference? 
Embodiment means, he says, that art is 
not like life, it ‘transforms’ the facts. 
A novel looks at life through a ‘strange 
lens’, it does not show us the ‘bare facts 
of life’. Yet, paradoxically, art is 
‘analogous and more than analogous’ with 
real life, it enables us ‘to see more deeply 
into the structure of the real world’, so 
in a novel we see ‘straight into life’. 

It seems to me that Reid is using his 
metaphor of ‘embodiment’ to carry a 
load of paradoxical if not blatantly 
inconsistent claims. But as a metaphor it 
is too vague and imprecise to be either 
suggestive or illuminating, particularly 
when he wants to extract from it such 
forced conclusions. Nevertheless, although 
I find it necessary to be critical of his 
attempt to elucidate and illustrate this 
difficult problem, Professor Reid has 
focused attention on what is undoubtedly 
the major question of aesthetics and one 
which any writer on this subject must 
grapple with. 


H. MORRIS-JONES 


Three Essays on the Painting of our Time. By 
ADRIAN STOKES. Tavistock Publications. 
1961. pp. 65. 12s. 6d. 


‘THE ITCH to create in the aesthetic sense 
is perhaps a thing apart; but it follows that 
the artist is himself no mean connoisseur 
of creativeness: he understands art; he 
could not be much of an artist if he did not, 
since he is extremely sensitive to what 
lies together, especially to what is inten- 
tionally symbolic. There is no hard-and- 


fast division between the appreciator and 
the creator of art.’-—Thus Adrian Stokes 
in his essay on ‘The Luxury and Necessity 
of Painting’. The author of the Three 
Essays on The Painting of our Time is himself 
an artist, a painter, as well as a writer, and 
has an intimate acquaintance with the 
creative experience, which gives to his 
Essays the kind of immediate intuitive 
convincingness which belongs to a work 
of art. 


He tries, however, to examine the 
nature of this experience by rigorously 
scientific tools. Since art mirrors and 
expresses the most fundamental human 
experiences, the tool that Adrian Stokes 
uses is the methodology of psycho- 
analysis. Such an approach is not unusual. 
What is unusual is Adrian  Stokes’s 
combination of artistic understanding with 
a detailed and exact knowledge of psycho- 
analytic theory. 


Like some other writers on aesthetics, 
Adrian Stokes sees as the mainspring of 
the artist’s creativity the early conflicts in 
the relationship to the original object of 
love and hate, the mother: ‘ . . . the 
making of art is a compulsive fruit of 
conflict, grief and loss, of a sadness or a 
lack too old and bitter, too keen though 
hidden, to carry for long any romantic 
overtone. These feelings, the spring of art 
whatever an artist’s overt temperament 
may be, correspond with our own feelings 
of loss and confusion: none of us has 
escaped them.’ These feelings of loss and 
confusion belong to the early months of 
the infant’s development, when he feels 
that through his own aggression he has lost 
for ever the source of love and life, the 
mother and her breast. These feelings and 
phantasies were described by Melanie 
Klein as the ‘depressive position’, a 
crucial stage in the infant’s development 
and the deep source of human creativeness. 
A work of art is an attempt to re-create 
the lost loved object. Since in these early 
experiences the ego is identified with the 
object and felt to be ‘shattered and 
disintegrated when the object, the nucleus 
of the ego, is shattered, the work of art is 
also the projection of a lost and for-ever- 
sought state of integration of the ego: 
‘ _ , . whereas the exercise of the cruel 
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power continues in the making of art, 
it is used also to reconstruct what thereby 
is dismembered: in reflecting such com- 
bined yet antithetical drives, a work of art 
symbolizes the broader integrating 
processes.’ 


These aspects of the aesthetic experience 
—the restoration of the object and the 
re-integration of the ego—have been 
elaborated before by Stokes and some 
others; in particular, the idea of a search 
for an integrated ego was worked out in 
detail in Stokes’s previous book Greek 
Culture and the Ego (1958). The present 
volume is particularly concerned with 
two types of object relations and their 
relevance to the aesthetic experience. 
‘Our relationships to all objects seem to 
me to be describable in the terms of two 
extreme forms, the one a very strong 
identification with the object, whether 
projective or introjective, whereby a 
barrier between self and not-self is 
undone, the other a commerce with a 
self-sufficient and independent object at 
arm’s length. In all times except the 
earliest weeks of life, both of these 
relationships, in vastly differing amalgams, 
are in play together, as is shown not only 
by psycho-analysis but by art, since the 
work of art is par excellence a self- 
sufficient object as well as a configuration 
that we absorb or to which we lend our- 
selves as manipulators.’ These two types of 
object relations correspond to what has 
been described by Melanie Klein as the 
‘paranoid-schizoid’ and the ‘depressive’ 
positions respectively. In the first few 
weeks of life, the paranoid-schizoid 
position, the infant hardly perceives his 
mother as a separate person. His main 
cathexis is directed at the breast; he is 
hardly differentiated from his object and, 
in states of satisfaction, feels totally 
identified with it ; in states of dissatisfaction, 
he feels invaded and persecuted by it. 
He fluctuates between states of bliss, 
identifying with an ideal breast, and states 
of utter disintegration, persecuted by the 
bad breast. Gradually he begins to 
experience himself as an entity separate 
from his mother, he begins to perceive her 
as a person, a whole person with a life 
distinct and separate from his own. As he 
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acknowledges this separation he becomes 
also aware of his own contradictory drives 
—he loves her and hates her; in 
omnipotent phantasy he destroys her with 
his hatred and jealousy and regains her 
with his love. His states of unhappiness are 
related to his fear that in his hatred he 
destroyed for ever the object of his love; 
his states of happiness are due to 
regaining his lost loved object. 

Those anxieties, despairs and joys are 
never entirely overcome ; in some measure 
everyone seeks to regain the lost object 
of his childhood’s love. Adrian Stokes’s 
thesis is that the artist tries to recover 
and re-integrate simultaneously the ideal 
object of the schizoid position and the 
whole and separate object of the depressive 
position. “The first generic difference 
between styles lies in the varying combina- 
tions by which these two extremes are 
conveyed to us.’ 

These two types of object relations 
correspond also to different modes of 
symbol formation. Stokes follows here 
psycho-analytical concepts put forward 
by Melanie Klein and elaborated by some 
of her co-workers. In the schizoid phase, 
in keeping with the lack of differentiation 
between the subject and the object, the 
symbol is hardly differentiated from the 
thing symbolized. In the depressive 
position the symbol becomes truly a 
symbol and not an equivalent or substitute 
for the original object. 


One of the essays is concerned with the 
distinction between the visionary ex- 
perience and the aesthetic experience. 
The visionary experience belongs to the 
schizoid phase of development. It is 
characterized by fusion with the ideal 
object, the ‘envelopment’—a term Stokes 
uses to describe both projective and 
introjective total identification with an 
ideal object. It is also characterized by an 
insistence that the object perceived in the 
visionary state does not symbolize any- 
thing. ‘The mystic claims that, unlike 
other images, they symbolize nothing; 
their essence is their ‘‘is-ness’’.’ The 
aesthetic experience, on the other hand, 
acknowledges the separateness of the 
object and the symbolic status of the work 
of art. Stokes draws attention to the fact 
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that, while the work of art is a symbol— 
and indeed artistic creativity is the only 
human activity, mathematics apart, 
solely concerned with the formation of 
symbols—nevertheless in artistic symboli- 
zation there is always an element of 
symbolic equivalence, of ‘concreteness’, 
not dissimilar from the ‘concrete thinking’ 
of the schizophrenic or the visionary 
experience. 

Stokes uses these insights to illuminate 
certain aspects of modern painting and he 
suggests that modern painting is concerned 
increasingly with mobilizing schizoid levels 
of experience. He sees this in the capacity 
of modern painters to express states of 
total disintegration, in their search for 
states of ‘envelopment’ and in their 
rejection of the idea that their paintings 
are supposed to represent or symbolize 
aspects of the real world. ‘Since that 
time in 1908, to whatever school they 
belong, whatever else they have contained, 
we have had many paintings whose mere 
muddled radiance suggests the Huxleyan 
visionary experience of ‘‘is-ness’’.’ 

It is difficult in a review to do justice 
to the richness of Stokes’s ideas and his 
rare combination of detailed scrutiny with 
comprehensiveness. His work is an import- 
ant contribution tc the fields of aesthetics 
and psycho-analysis and deserves careful 
study by anyone seriously interested in 
them. 

HANNAH SEGAL 


The Development of the Architectural Profession 
in Britain. A Sociological Study. By 
BARRINGTON KAYE. Allen & Unwin. 
1960. pp. 223. 25s. 


Mr. BARRINGTON Kaye traces the evolu- 
tion of the architectural profession in 
Britain from what he considers to be its 
origin during the Renaissance in the 
sixteenth century to the Registration Acts 
of 1931 and 1938 when a register of 
qualified architects was established, and 
by which no person not qualifying could 
call himself an architect. Mr. Kaye gives 
much interesting and valuable information 
of the various movements that led to the 
gradual changes from the master mason of 
the sixteenth century to the professional 


gentleman of the twentieth. He prefaces his 
history with two chapters, one a general 
account of ‘The Function of Profes- 
sionalism’ largely based on A. M. Carr- 
Saunders and P. A. Wilson’s important 
work on ‘The Professions’, and the other 
on ‘The Function of the Architect’ in 
which he endeavours to show, followin 
Carr-Saunders and Wilson, how the 
profession of architect differs from other 
professions because the technique contains 
an aesthetic element. 


This prompts Mr. Kaye to a discussion 
of the aesthetic aspect of architecture in 
relation to professionalism, and the 
conclusions he reaches are, to say the least, 
very much open to question. Mr. Kaye 
is careful to state that he relates the 
discussion to the sociological point of view. 
He says at the outset that the question 
“What is Art?’ has very little to do with 
the question ‘What is Beauty?’ and he 
gives several examples to show that 
natural beauty is not art. He limits art to 
‘human activity and its products’, and 
maintains that a work of art must be the 
result of intention to produce such a 
work; the creator must intend that it shall 
be valued for its own sake. According to 
Mr. Kaye if a man-made object gives 
aesthetic delight, but in making it there 
was no aesthetic intention, then it is not a 
work of art; and he states that for theo- 
retical purposes a work of art is defined 
as a product of human activity intended 
by its maker to be judged according to 
aesthetic criteria. 

It-must be observed that in the history 
of art the assessment of an object as a 
work of art is generally made by the 
percipient rather than by its author. Also, 
Mr. Kaye’s distinction of beauty and art 
is hardly a valid one. Beauty has always been 
an important quality of a work of art, 
some would say an essential condition, 
although art may contain many other 
qualities like vitality and expressiveness, 
and to say that the question ‘What is art?’ 
has little to do with ‘What is beauty?’ 
is to falsify human experience. Also the 
conscious intention of the artist cannot 
wholly control whether a given object isa 
work of art or no. To give an example from 
architecture. In the design of a town hall 
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there 
intention, 


may be a very strong aesthetic 
but the result may give very 
little aesthetic pleasure to ‘others ; yet 
an architect, often an engineer, may design 
a factory with little or no aesthetic 
intention, as many are so designed, and 
concentrate exclusively on fitness for 
purpose, yet he may produce a building 
far more beautiful to the sensitive percipient 
than the town hall. This concentration 
on the element of fitness without aesthetic 
intention sometimes does produce a 
beautiful thing. 

Mr. Kaye has been led to an unacceptable 
conclusion by his insistence on aesthetic 
intention as a condition of a work of art. 
His purpose is, of course, to show that an 
architect is not an architect unless he has 
such intention, and to emphasise the 
architects’ professional dilemma by the 
opposition of his professional and aesthetic 
claims. He calls it the dilemma of artistic 
autonomy. The requirements of the 
architect’s client may be contrary to his 
artistic convictions and he must sacrifice 
either his client or his convictions. If he 
does the former he remains an artist, if 
he does the latter he is the true professional 
man. He, opposes ‘the artist-architect, 
and the professional-architect, whose 
arguments have been termed the artistic 
viewpoint and the professional viewpoint 
respectively. By the artistic viewpoint is 
meant the argument that the architect 
should under no circumstances surrender 
his artistic autonomy, and that if the client 
will not accept the architect as artistic 
arbiter, then the architect should not accept 
his commission. By the professional 
viewpoint is meant the argument that 
architects must have clients if they are to 
earn a living, and that the architect is 
bound to obey his client’s orders, even, 
if need be, in artistic matters.’ 

Such an opposition is illogical, and has 
very little reality. Mr. Kaye had already 
followed Carr-Saunders and Wilson when 
they stated that architecture differs from 
other professions in that it contains an 
aesthetic element which is fundamental 
to the profession. If, therefore, a client 
consults an architect he consults him 
partly for his aesthetic opinion, which he 
should follow as he would follow a lawyer’s 
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and doctor's advice when he consults them. 
If he does not he usually gets another 
lawyer or doctor, but he does not dictate 
to them in matters of medicine or law. 
If, therefore, the architect permits himself 
to be instructed on aesthetic matters by 
his client he has surely sacrificed his 
position as a professional man, as_ his 
aesthetic advice is fundamental to his 
professional claim. If he abdicates that 
position he is no longer an architect. 
That many so-called architects behave 
in this way merely means that they are 
just business men, but they cannot call 
themselves architects by profession because 
they have sacrificed the very condition 
that makes them so. We thus have the 
curious position according to Mr. Kaye 
that an architect is only a professional 
architect if he consciously creates a work 
of art, but he is a good professional 
architect as distinct from an artistic 
architect if he abandons his artistic 
convictions and submits to the dictates 
of his client for the sake of his bread and 
butter and wife and family. Does not one 
cancel the other? 

Mr. Kaye’s book is useful for the informa- 
tion it gives, but his reasoning is not 
convincing. 

ARNOLD WHITTICK 


The Gothic. Literary Sources and Interpretations 
through Eight Centuries. By PAUL FRANKL. 
Princeton University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 1960. pp. 
x+916+61 illustrations. 140s. 


WHILE THE notion of progress may be 
fallacious, increase in knowledge remains 
an objective fact. In particular, at no time 
before the twentieth century was it 
possible to evaluate, by universal compari- 
son of all historical and geographical 
cultures, the several contributions of 
different artistic styles. Only in our time 
have the great epochs of early Near 
Eastern civilisation been adequately re- 
vealed: Ur; Mohenjo-Daro;  Tell-el- 
Amarna. Only now can we appreciate 
Indonesian, Indochinese and Mayan art. 
And not least, only in this last half- 
century has a radically new architecture, 
based upon scientific calculation and 
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synthetic materials, become available for 
contrast with the results of traditional 
techniques. 

In matters of aesthetic criticism, there- 
fore, the present age differs in kind from 
all the past. No longer are partial and 
relative judgments sufficient. By ranging 
over the art produced by man in all 
places and at all periods, it becomes pos- 
sible to discriminate, towards the placing 
of absolute values upon given styles. 
Aesthetic judgment is no longer merely 
permissive: it is mandatory. We stand on 
the threshold of an era in the appreciation 
and understanding of art. Only later will 
precise values become available: for the 
present we are gunners bracketing a 
target to establish an exact trajectory. 
Even so, tentative and partial judgments of 
some validity can be reached. 

Among the first objectives gained has 
been the positive confirmation of Architec- 
ture as the Mistress Art, not merely leading 
Sculpture, Painting, and the Decorative 
Arts, but representing a permanent 
synthesis of Science and Art, of Reason and 
Emotion, of the Numinous and the 
Practical at once. The problem of aesthetic 
evaluation touches, not a single part of 
human perception, but the Whole Man: 
spirit, mind and body together. 

Preferences are inevitably subjective, 
and matters of taste can only be solved 
when correct values have been placed upon 
the individuals who pass judgment. Yet 
certain factors which can be objectively 
established contribute largely to any 
estimate of the value of a particular 
artistic culture. An analogy exists between 
this qualitative evaluation and that which 
the biologist applies to the scale of life: 
some cultural manifestations are distin- 
guished by a complexity, a perfected 
specialisation, that places them above 
others. In this way Gothic Architecture 
must rank very high for its attainment of 
great volume and complexity of articula- 
tion, coupled with extreme economy of 
materials and with the subordination of 
parts to a unified whole. Furthermore, 
Gothic claims our regard as a notably 
original style, deriving far less from 
Romanesque (or other sources) than 
Roman art did from Greek, or Renaissance 


art from the classical. More than most 
artistic expressions Gothic was a fresh 
synthesis, endowed with an_ internal 
vitality displayed in rapid development and 
modification. 

For these reasons, the study of Gothic 
is of remarkable interest. We wish to know 
why and how so distinctive a style came 
into being; of what concepts it was the 
material expression; what forces condi- 
tioned its development. Gothic has been 
for four centuries the plaything of intel- 
lectual fashion, and in succession decried as 
barbarous, praised as Christian, and dis- 
sected as a technico-aesthetic phenomenon, 
But hitherto there has been no general 
study of the voluminous literature in 
which these opinions lie embalmed. 

Professor Frankl has here attempted the 
arduous task, and brings to it encyclopaedic 
learning. So far as philosophising about 
art is legitimate (a question which imposes 
itself, when a mere summary of the leading 
views held on a single style fills over 800 
pages), this book provides a valuable 
anthology and commentary. The author 
has selected his material well and com- 
mented on it with conspicuous fairness 
and a pleasing sense of humour. It should 
be emphasized, moreover, that the first 
quarter of the book is an extremely 
valuable discussion of the written sources 
of the Gothic Age itself. 

Throughout the book, bibliographical 
references tend to cease around 1939, 
reflecting the fact that it was written 
(in German) over twenty years ago, and 
now appears in English in view of changed 
conditions. In spite of some added material 
in footnotes, there is inevitably a partial 
failure to absorb recent research. The 
translation, though occasionally awkward, 
is thoroughly readable, and provides us 
with a large body of material by German 
and French scholars, only a few of whom 
are familiar to English students. 

In spite of Professor Frankl’s vast 
erudition, he betrays some unfamiliarity 
with fundamental matters of technique, as 
where (p. 15 note 21; cf. p. 664) he 
states categorically that there were no 
mechanical saws in the Middle Ages, in 
spite (p. 41) of Villard’s water-driven saw; 
and that ‘boards were hewn. . . in sucha 
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way that each trunk produced only one 
board.” It is odd that this nonsensical 
statement persists, in spite of the ample 
evidence that timber was commonly sawn, 
and also split into boards by wedges before 
smoothing by axe or adze. Again, Professor 
Frankl repeatedly (pp. 367, 807) casts 
doubt upon the statical fact that pinnacles 
(or any top-weight) assist in counteracting 
lateral thrusts—a matter easily demon- 
strable with a simple model of loose 
blocks, and fundamental to statical calcula- 
tions. It is to be feared that the exaggerated 
claims of Pol Abraham (fully refuted by 
the engineer Masson) have exercised a 
baleful influence upon academic thought 
since their publication in 1934. 


Another of the author’s fixed ideas, 
doing less than justice to the material 
civilisation of the thirteenth century, is 
that its masters were unused to exact 
measurement in small units such as feet 
and inches. The detailed dimensions of 
properties in early deeds, and of scantlings 
in building contracts, refute this: a 
separate question from the setting-out of 
plans and major dimensions with a standard 
Great Unit. The perch of varying tradi- 
tional dimensions, or its half-unit the 
fathom, were certainly used, as S. O. 
Addy had stressed by 1899, a generation 
before Kossmann. : 

The book’s selection of writers is, in 
fact, rather heavily weighted towards 
Germany, and does not refer to John 
Aubrey’s anticipation of Rickman (though 
it does to Anthony Wood), to James 
Dallaway, or to the views of Lethaby, 
the most significant of all English thinkers 
on mediaeval art. William Stukeley appears 
as ‘Stuckeley’; the discussion of optical 
refinements omits the names of Penne- 
thorne and Penrose ; and C. R. Cockerell’s 
pioneer discussion of the Milan Cathedral 
evidence (1846) finds no place. Likewise, 
in correctly dismissing Hausenstein’s 
references of 1916 to Gothic as the ‘work 
of an anonymous collectivity’, there is no 
awareness of Professor Prior’s earlier 
aberrations (1905) on the same theme. 
More serious is the failure to discuss the 
means by which geometrical systems 
affect design, as distinct from execution. 


It might be inferred (p. 727) that triangula- 
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tion and related methods concerned 
solely the setting-out of work from an 
unscaled plan, given one unit alone: but 
the primary effect of such techniques is 
upon the drawingboard, in translating the 
nebulous ideas of the artist into concrete 
form. 

This must be emphasized, for it lies 
at the root of aesthetic expression. 
Artists either trust to their unaided eye, 
or else they accept the discipline implied 
by the use of theoretical or practical aids: 
proportional formulae, or Golden Cut 
set squares and the like gadgets. The 
artist’s methods may markedly affect the 
aesthetic impression made by his work, 
but the methods themselves remain 
completely irrelevant to the observer. 
Similarly, Professor Frankl is justified in 
dismissing all the pretentious psychological 
and symbolistic theories as nonsense, for 
‘Gothic has nothing to do with hysteria, 
neuroses, or the libido’ (p. 749). It is on 
such sound common sense that the value 
of the book rests; its final lesson is that 
‘Art exists for the eye’, and that the 
essence of Gothic art consists of its 
profiles, the autographs of the masters 
who devised it. 

JOHN H. HARVEY 


Craft and Contemporary Culture. By SEONAID 
MAIRI ROBERTSON.  Harra and 
U.N.E.S.C.O. 1961. pp. 158. 17s. 6d. 


Many woros of insight into craft, and 
many wise judgments on educational 
problems, are to be found in this book. 
The reader will not find either a system- 
atically developed account of cultures and 
their crafts, or a piece of philosophical 
analysis of craft in relation to culture. 
What is to be found is the thought of a 
clear and well-informed mind upon the 
problems of preserving and training for 
craft in the modern world. The book is 
laid out in three brief parts, each ending 
in an interlude; then follow three con- 
cluding chapters. The interludes, more 
anecdotal in nature, really go to the heart 
of the matter discussed in each part. It is 
a very congenial way of dealing with the 
complicated matters discussed. 

It is not too much to describe the first 
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part as thrilling reading, full of enthusiasm 
and vitality which sets the atmosphere of 
the book. Craft is viewed here as a way 
of life, of which the actual craft-work is the 
fitting activity and symbol. Miss Robertson 
goes a long way towards saying that the 
craftsman’s attitude is appropriate to all 
human pursuits, even scientific ones, and 
to all parts of the educational curriculum. 
She does not quite say this, but clearly is 
not far from thinking that the craftsman’s 
attitude offers enrichment and balance to 
minds now too intellectualised, and her 
definition of craft (p. 27) is correspond- 
ingly wide. 

The second part is concerned with the 
atmosphere in which pupils and teachers 
may become vital and creative. As soon as 
the emphasis is put here, instead of on the 
accumulation of essential knowledge, 
one’s attitude to the curriculum changes. 
The children, so often the rather passive 
recipients of the teacher’s information, 
are here seen as doing, making, creative 
in all their occupations. Miss Robertson 
rightly insists upon the observed benefits 
to the rest of the curriculum resulting 
from this approach to craft. Passing to 
adolescents, we find many penetrating and 
sympathetic remarks upon their problems, 
based upon a firm understanding of what 
sort of persons they are, and the necessity 
to provide fitting outlets for their abundant 
energy. This leads incidentally to a 
comment which cannot be made too often, 
which is that schools planned to the last 
detail of building and equipment deprive 
the pupils completely of the important 
educational experience of improvising for 
themselves. (How true this is, anyone 
familiar with schools’ will know). 
Teachers in training are seen as persons who 
must themselves be capable of a vital 
approach to craft, and who must be shown 
how to build that relationship with th< 
pupil in which education becomes 
possible. 

In her thoughts on training for craft at 
the present day, Miss Robertson is no 
supporter of a precious attitude to pre- 
serving craft, or of reviving dead ones; 
nor does she think mass production a curse 
or necessary evil. Rather she is concerned 


with a partnership of benefit to both craft 


and mass production. On the one hand she 
thinks of preservation of craft skills by 
adjusting their product to the modern 
market, in which they meet a demand and 
set an example of high quality; and on the 
other, she sees mass production as inspired 
by craftsmen commercially employed and 
very carefully trained for their work. 

One could take up points of disagree- 
ment. Perhaps at times example is given 
to us where we would be helped by a 
further theoretical statement to be clearer 
on the ideas expressed. In a book depend- 
ing so much on concrete example to make 
its points, one regrets the absence of a 
folio of illustrations after the text, instead 
of the few given, excellent and telling as 
they are. 

In conclusion may be said that if anyone 
wants to be moved to appreciate the 
importance of craft ia education and in the 
world of big industry, and to find a mine 
of sane and shrewd remarks and sugges- 
tions about these things, this is the book 
to read. 

LESLIE’ R. PERRY 


The Church and the Arts. Edited by FRANK 
GLENDENNING. SCM Press. 1960. pp. 
128. 6s. 


THis symposium springs from a_ very 
interesting attempt in Hull to ‘practise 
professional (artistic) standards’ in an 
ordinary parish church, at the request of 
the then Archbishop of York. Naturally 
its main general interest is in how far it 
explores the reasons behind the attempt. 
The interesting dilemma is that the church 
used to be the chief centre of the arts, 
and now it is scarcely interested in them. 
The reasons for this historical change are 
surely simple enough to find. An artist 
needs financial support and leisure, and 
while churches and monasteries used to be 
able to provide them, modern parish 
churches are not, owing to the impoverish- 
ment of the church relative to other 
patrons. There is also the deeper reason, 
perhaps, that the church has lost its 
universal doctrinal grip on society, and 
artists are less generally genuinely stirred 
by religious beliefs. The divorce between 
artists and the flock seems to be almost 
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complete ; they do not seem to love or need 
each other any more. There is no obvious 
reason why this separation should be 
agonising, except that. the mediocre 
standard of church architecture, music and 
decor is a bit depressing. The authors of 
this book, however, imply that behind 
their efforts to improve church art in Hull 
is the belief that there is a necessary 
intellectual connection between art and 
religion ; that to engage in one is to engage 
in, or at least to come to understand, the 
other. This is a controversial thesis. It 
is only briefly argued, and that in an 
eccentric way. “The Christian Church is to 
be concerned with and for the arts 
because she is concerned with Creation 
and Redemption’, the editor writes. Such 
words could be included unchanged in a 
parody of parsons’ rigour, and it is fairly 
characteristic of the lack of critical 
strictness in the reasoning about this basic 
thesis. All the subsidiary issues are quite 
interestingly discussed, but not this. One 
essay is devoted to this theological notion, 
the argument being briefly that God’s 
relation to the Incarnation is analogous to 
that of an artist to his work, in that both 
are an attempt of the same kind to 
communicate with mankind. It seems a 
pity that the reporting on a fine piece of 
social experiment in making more intimate 
the links between a university, its local 
community, and the local artists should be 
made to seem to depend on a dubious and 
unnecessary theology. Where the book 
(as distinct from the Hull activities 
themselves) falls down perhaps is in not 
being critical or even exploratory enough 
of the rationale and motivation behind a 


muddled _ but interesting practical 
programme. 

JOHN WILLIAMSON 
Musical Thought. By CARLOS CHAVEZ. 


Harvard University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 1961. pp. 


126. 36s. 


“THE ARTIST in his studio’ is a subject which 
has for centuries fascinated amateurs as 
well as artists themselves. Mr. Chavez is a 
distinguished Mexican composer who was 
invited to Harvard to deliver the Charles 
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Eliot Norton Lectures for 1958—1959. 
From these lectures is derived the book 
which is the subject of this review. 


Clearly Mr. Chavez has not been content 
merely to learn how to use the tools of his 
trade. He has thought long and deeply 
about the arts generally and about music 
in particular. He illuminates his subject 
for the general reader, and the unspecialised 
members of his audience, not merely from 
his own experience but by citing other 
composers as diverse as Chopin and 
Stravinsky. On this basis he both em- 
phasizes the importance of form and at the 
same time insists on the intensely personal 
nature of the artist’s technique. And yet, 
he says: ‘In the last analysis talent is 
everything, not technique. We come back 
to inspiration, a concentration of all 
positive faculties, its only reason for 
existence being the specific musical talent.’ 


It is inevitable that a work which was 
originally composed for an audience will 
suffer some distortion when it is adapted 
for the printed page. Mr. Chavez is 
generous in his use of musical type, but 
one can hardly doubt that in his Harvard 
lecture room there was a grand piano, 
a record player and probably the Mexican 
equivalents of pipe and drum, all of which 
he used to make the points which in the 
book before us the printed notes can only 
indicate. For this reviewer the most 
interesting chapter was that dealing with 
the relations between the composer and 
his public. Mr. Chavez in discussing this 
topic draws not only on his predecessors— 
particularly Beethoven—but on his own 
experience as Director of the National 
Conservatory in Mexico between 1928 and 
1934. He would probably agree that, in 
spite of his experience as an administrator, 
he is more at ease when he has music paper 
in front of him than when he has to lecture. 
But he has produced an interesting book, 
and moreover one distinguished by the 
conciseness and elegance of its style. 


R. H. KING 
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